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June-July, 1906 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


Tho’ to the stroke of fate | bow, . 
And woe my young heart fills, 
The diadem is on my brow-- 
My dais still the hills. 


Ye winds that ‘round my smouldering slopes 


And ruined temples rave, 
Know this--the anchor of my hopes-- 
I mothered but the brave! 


Tell all the world my sons are true; 
Within my gates they lie, 

A scanty shred to shelter them 
Beneath the starry sky. 


Such hearts shall keep my flag unfurled, 
Shall guard my high estate, 

And press the commerce of the world 
To thread my Golden Gate. 


The noble ships that fare afar, 
My rovers of the sea, 

With leaping prow and bending spar 
Will still come home to me. 


The house-flags of full many a line 
Shall star my bay--their boast 
Be that this title still is mine, 
The Mistress of the Coast! 
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Me 5 ange Building on California street, San Francisco, after the earthqua 7 
ond is the California Safe Deposit Building, completely ruined 4 
the fire. In background is the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s building on Sansome an 4 
California Streets. 
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: This splendid mansion is the temporary home of one of the largest gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods houses in the city. It is located on Pacific Avenue in the fashionable residence 
district, just outside the burned section. 


Looking west up Pacific avenue. This view was taken with the object of showing how 
little damage was done by the ‘quake. Pacific avenue is outside the fire district. 
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The White automobile on the water-front (East street.) The automobile was the means 
of saving many lives during the fire, and served as a rapid means of communication be- 
tween relief stations and to and from hospitals. 
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Residences on Pacific avenue. This picture shows how little damage was done by the 
earthquake. Chimneys are still standing and concrete garden walls are uninjured. 
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View of Shreve Building, looking down Grant avenue. 


Line of cars on Sutter street in unburned section of San Francisco. These cars were 
— camps for refugees, making comfortable abiding places until better could be pro- 
‘ vided. 
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Scenes in Golden Gate Park. 
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Front of the Kohl building. This re is but slightly injured by fire, and is now occu- 


pied by tenants. Fire raged all around 


Winat San Francisco Has to Start With 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


HEN the pioneers of 1849 
landed upon the peninsula of 
Yerba Buena, there was little to 


attract their eyes. Of all the buildings 


familiar to later-day San _ Franciscans, 
the only one to be seen was the Mission 
Dolores—an adobe church, surrounded 
by the rude habitations of a few In- 
dians. Where the Presidio Military Res- 
ervation now is were the quarters of 
the Spanish Commandant. The waters 
of the bay came up to Montgomery street, 
and the whole region from that thor- 
oughfare to the ocean beach where the 
Cliff House now stands, was a waste of 
sand-dunes, broken here and there by 
rugged eminences, where the underlying 
rocky strata cropped out to the surface. 
Of these, the most notable were Tele- 
graph Hill, Russian Hill and _ Straw- 
berry Hill. When the strong trade winds 


. that blow on every summer’s afternoon 


swept the peninsula from the ocean to 
the bay, the air was filled with grit, 
there being as yet no well-kept United 
States Military Reservation, no beautiful 
Golden Gate Park, and no trim Western 
Addition to mitigate the plague of all- 
pervading sand. ‘The only pleasing ob- 
jects to be seen were the clumps of scrub 
oaks and the wild flowers that in spring 
carpeted little oases in the desert of 
dunes. There were glorious vistas of the 
bay, of course, but they could be obtained 
equally well from the hills of Alameda, 
Contra Costa and Marin Counties. 
There was nothing attractive about the 
peninsula itself. It was desolate, forlorn, 
wind-swept. 

Let us consider what the pioneers built 
up from this unpromising material and 
on this unprepossessing spot in little 
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more than half a century. ‘The largest 
single piece of property is the Military 
Reservation at the Presidio, which is 
owned by the War Department of the 
United States and comprises about fif- 
teen hundred acres, more than half of 
them planted with groves of pine and 
eucalyptus trees. The Reservation is 
traversed by splendidly-kept roads, and 
contains handsome quarters for a large 
number of troops. ‘There are barracks, 
pretty houses for married officers and 
their families, quarters for unmarried 
officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men; hospitals, stables, a fort—Fort 
Winfield Scoit—which, though not of 
much use against modern heavy guns, is 
still highly picturesque. The hilly 
ground overlooking the bay and ocean af- 
fords wide-stretching views, and here are 
mounted mortar batteries and _ other 
weapons of defense against a hostile fleet. 

The next largest area in the city and 
county of San Francisco is Golden Gate 
Park, which, all considered, is the most 
notable public recreation ground any- 
where in the world. It comprises a thou- 
sand acres, and is four miles long from 
its Panhandle entrance at Baker street to 


mental trees and broad lawns. 


the ocean beach. In a quarter of a 
century, or less than half the time that 
has elapsed since the arrival of the pio- 
neers, the barren and desolate sand-dunes 
have been covered with driveways, paths, 
lakes, conservatories, flower-beds, orna- 
Oppor- 
tunities for many outdoor sports are af- 
forded; there are lawn-tennis courts, 
which are almost constantly thronged 
with eager players; bowling greens, hand- 
ball courts, a polo and baseball ground, a 
lake for boating, another sheet of water 
for model yacht-racing; miles of bicycle 
and bridle paths, of drives for horse- 
drawn vehicles and automobiles, and a 
speedway for fast trotters. There is a 
museum, the only permanent structure of 
the California Midwinter Exposition; an 
art gallery filled with interesting pic- 
tures, and an aviary, said to be the 
largest in the world, wherein the birds 
have real trees to roost upon and genu- 
ine running water to sport in. There 
is an extensive park for buffalo and elk, 
and there are smaller enclosures for 
other animals. One of the finest music 
stands in the world was presented to 
the Park by that public spirited citizen, 


water front. 


A conspicuous sign on the 
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‘ The first insurancé company that started up in their old location on California street. 
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Wells, Fargo & Co.’s new quarters on Golden Gate avenue. 
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Claus Spreckels. A Japanese garden 
that formed part of the Midwinter Fair 
is another attraction. A fully-equipped 
vround for track and field events, with 
ample accommodations for a large num- 
ber of spectators, is near completion. Just 
to the south of Golden Gate Park, and 
facing the illimitable ocean, is the* quaint 
little settlement known as “Carville,” 
from the fact that the first habitations 
there were built from old horse-cars that 
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neer times. The glossy, mild-eyed crea- 
tures gambol in the water and frolic on 
the rocks as though there were no such 
things as earthquakes or conflagrations. 

All these, familiar to a generation of 
Californians, are still unimpaired, and 
will serve to delight and recreate genera- 
tions yet unborn. Though the mighty 
fire- which devastated the metropolis of 
San Francisco ruined an area exceeding 
the combined areas swept by the Chicago, 


This old brick building on Washington St. resisted the great fire, and 
is now the only macaroni and vermicelli factory in San Francisco. 


had been put out of business by the 
cable and electric vehicles. To the north 
of the Park is the Cliff House—not the 
old tavern in which the pioneers of San 
Francisco had so many gay suppers, but 
the new and much larger structure built 
upon its site. Its balconies look out upon 
the ocean and face the famous Seal 
Rocks, upon which raucously bark the 
sturdy descendants of the seals of pio- 


Boston and Baltimore fires, about one- 
half of the ground occupied by the city 
remained intact. The burned district was 
four miles long by about two and one- 
half miles deep, making ten square miles. 
In this district were included all the 
banks, the principal wholesale and retail 
establishments, the most notable hotels, 
churches, restaurants, libraries, club- 
houses, and the mansions of the pioneer 
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Hopkins, Flood, 
Crocker, O’Brien and Huntington. The 
splendid mansion of Claus Spreckels on 
Van Ness avenue also perished, though it 


was on the westerly side of that nob! 
barrier against the destroying demon. 
But the great residence district to tly 
west of Van Ness avenue, Octavia ani 


Gat 


Mutual 


buildings rising on 
the new Chronicle building. 


Savings Bank, taken from Third street. 
with gray sandstone facing that stood the fire in fine shape. 
the right of picture, the highest of these being 


A steel structure 
New 


Union 
street. 


longings. 


Trust Building, Montgomery and Market, looking down Post 
Fire raged all around 


cotta building, but without 
The wall on the left is what is left of the Masonic Temple. 


this modern steel, brick and terra 
inflicting serious injury to tenants’ be- 
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Mills building, 


looking down Bush street. 


which was injured by fire, property of D. O. Mills 


Kearny street front of the new Chronicle building. 


Dolores streets, was saved, and is cap- 


able, by crowding somewhat, of shelter- 


ing from 259,000 to 300,000 people. 
includes nearly all the handsome private 


It 


residences of the city, with the exception 
of the Nob Hill houses, of which all had 
ceased for some years to be homes, and 
some had become public institutions, the 


ag and steel structure 
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Stanford house being the city headquar- 
ters of Stanford University, and the Hop- 
kins house sheltering the art department 
It is 
unlikely that the Flood House would have 
been kept up by the next generation of 


of the University of California. 


the family, which had already found the 
California street mansion and the Menlo 
Park chateau burdens. ‘These enormous 
houses, built in the first flush of excite- 
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ment much more likely to be a perma- 
nent embodiment of a great fortune is a 
big hotel like the Fairmont, erected by 
the daughters of the late Senator James 
G. Fair as a memorial of their father, or 
a large office structure like the James 
Flood building on Market and Powell 
streets. 

Though the Lurline and North Beach 
baths, with the salt water tank of the 
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Crocker building, 
and terra cotta building; 
right may be 

ment over the possession of great for- 
tunes, were intended to rival the splendid 
homes of European nobles, and are utter- 
ly unsuited to the conditions of life in 
California, where domestic servants are 
hard to get, incompetent and expensive. 
Another generation would have seen their 
demolition in any case; the fire merely 
hastened what was inevitable. A monu- 


from Montgomery street. 
will be re-occupied after repairs. 
seen the Call and the new Chronicle buildings. 


A granite, steel, brick 
On the 


Olympic Club, perished, the Sutro 
Baths, near Point Lobos, are almost in- 
tact, only a few of the many thousands 
of square feet of glass contained in the 
roof being fractured. ‘The gardens laid 
out by the late Adolph Sutro on_ the 
rocky eminence above the Cliff House, 
commanding superb vistas of the Marin 
County hills, of Point Bonita and its 
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James Flood building, Market and Powell streets. This is the 
largest building in San Francisco, comparatively uninjured. The Call 
building may be seen on the right. The Chronicle and the Mutual 
Savings buildings on the left, in background. 


guiding light, of the Golden Gate, the 
broad Pacific, and the fleet of merchant- 
men, passenger steamers and fishing 
boats that enter or go forth from the 
port of San Francisco—these are unin- 


jured. So, too, are the extensive woods 
planted by the late Mayor to the south 
of Golden Gate Park. 

‘The various plazas scattered about the 
city, such as Union Square, Portsmouth 


View of St. Francis Hotel. This building was gutted by fire. The 
building was not so badly injured but that it will be repaired. 
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A tent school in Golden Gate Park. 


The Mint, looking up Fifth street toward Market. This splendid building remained un- 
injured by earthquake, dynamite or fire. 
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View of Post-office, looking from Market street. The building in the foreground was 
shattered by dynamite to save the Post-oflice, and the damage on the Government build- 
ing was by earthquake and dynamite only. 


The Ferry Drug Company was the first drug store to open after the fire In San Francisco. 
It was the chemist of this store that made the discovery of a vegetable that is an absolute 
cure for chronic catarrh. The cut represents their temporary quarters at foot of Market 
street, No. 4 Sacramento street, where they will stay until their new store, which is to be 
one of the finest in the West, is completed. 
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Square, Lafayette and Alamo Square, 
Jefferson Park, etc., though the foliage 
of the down-town ones may be scorched 
and the grass worn off through the hard 


lovers of the quaint, the Mariners’ 
Church, situate a block or two from the 
waterfront, is more to be regretted, for 
its reading desk, made in the fashion of 


Lotta’s Fountain, at junction of Third, Market, Kearny and Geary streets. 


usage of the past two or three months, 
can soon be restored to their former trim- 
ness. Most of the churches that were 
in the burned area will be rebuilt, but 
some of them on other sites, as the ten- 
dency for several years past has been to 
tear down the religious edifices in the 
business district and to erect new ones in 
the more westerly part of the city. The 
site of Trinity Church on Union Square 
was occupied by the Savoy Hotel, and 
the site of Calvary Church on the same 
plaza by the Hotel St. Francis. The 
Olympic Club house stood on the site 
of a church, and the Techau Tavern did 
business in a church, the interior of 
which had not been altered greatly. By 


the stern of a clipper, was probably 
unique. It is to be hoped that the 
Mariners’ Church and its interesting pul- 
pit may be rebuilt. 

There are hundreds of miles of streets 
graded, sewered and provided with water 
mains and gas-pipes; also hundreds of 
miles of car-tracks that are damaged only 
here and there by the sinking of the 
track on soft ground. Even if we sup- 
pose that 150,000 people have left San 
Francisco, there still remain 300,000, 
and these, with some exceptions, the most 
courageous and substantial of her citi- 
zens. And, after all, people, not houses, 
make a city, for where the people are, the 
houses are sure to be. 
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But even in the burned area, many 
buildings resisted both seismic shock anu 
fire. The most notable of these are the 
Crocker Building, the Union ‘Trust 
Building, the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, the Kohl Building, the Mills 
Building, the Monadnock Building, the 
new Chronicle Building, the Claus 
Spreckels (or Call) Building, the Mutual 
Savings Bank Building, the Grant Build- 
ing, the Hotel St. Francis, the Fairmont 
Hotel (which was not hurt structurally 
by the fire, and practically not at all by 
the shake; there were no cracks even in 
the plaster), the old Montgomery Block, 
the Custom-House, the new United 


which seems untouched by flame, and 
the Custom-House (which was saved on 
Wednesday, the 18th, and again on Fri- 
day, the 19th, by the gallant and well- 
directed efforts of its employees, assisted 
by some United States marines and sol- 
diers) were denuded of everything in- 
flammable that they contained, but, be- 
ing well constructed of steel and concrete 
with terra cotta, granite or stone walls, 
are structurally sound and can be ren- 
dered serviceable again. In fact, almost 
the only buildings that were seriously 
damaged by the seismic shocks were 
structures standing on soft or “ made” 
ground, or built dishonestly of bad 


. 


> 


Wells-Fargo building , looking down Second street, which will 


shortly be re-occupied. 


States Post Office, and the Ferry Build- 
ing. All these, except the Kohl Build- 
ing (only three or four floors of which 
were burned), the Montgomery Block, 


materials. The fire, of course, destroyed 
many structures that were honestly built 
of wood, but could not destroy the steel 
and concrete structures. 
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The financial center of San Francisco 
will remain where it was, for as early as 
May 21st some of the banking concerns 
were open for business on the old sites. 
The banks are solvent, and San Fran- 
cisco’s merchants have resources and 
good credit. The Eastern and local capi- 
talists who own San Francisco real estate, 
for which they have paid hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, will be compelled, 
by their own interest, to erect new build- 
ings on the sites of those that are de- 
stroyed, and to put those that still re- 
main into tenantable condition. Some 


will be made ready for occupation as 
quickly as possible. 

None of the machinery in the Union 
Iron Works was damaged, and needfu! 
repairs to the buildings were made 
quickly. A few weeks after the 18th, 
2,300 men were at work, and more were 
put on later. The Risdon Iron Works 
are in good condition, and the Western 
Sugar Refinery continued work almost 
without interruption. The electric plant 
and gas works near the Refinery were 
ready for business shortly after the 18th. 

To turn for a moment to works of 


The VU. S. Mint, which is unhurt by fire or ‘quake. This is an 


example of a well-built edifice. 


All of the Government buildings in 


San Francisco were saved, not because of an especial effort to 
do so, but because of superiority in construction. 


buildings that were not yet completed on 
April 18th, such as the Whittell Build- 
ing, the Newman & Levinson Building, 
and the annex to the Hotel St. Francis, 


Art and Literature: Though a large 
number of paintings perished, some valu- 
able ones were saved, the most famous 
of them being Millet’s canvas, “‘ The Maa 
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with the Hoe,” which hung in _ the 
Crocker house on Nob Hill. Many of 
the best paintings owned by the Bohem- 
jan Club were saved under the directions 


flames were seen to be gaining too rapid- 
ly to permit of saving the pictures and 
frames, the canvases were cut out and 
1olled into bundles. The work was con- 


The Shreve Block, and one 


the new sky-scrapers. The debris 


is being cleared away in all directions. 


of Charles Dickman, who was placed in 
charge of the work by the members. In 
the gallery in Golden Gate Park, a land- 
scape of Charles Francois Daubigny; 
“Twilight,” by J. Dupre; “Sur le 
Zinc,” by Jules Page, and “'The Shep- 
herd and his Flock,” by Jean Francois 
Millet, are undamaged. Nearly all the 
collection in the Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute of Art was saved by the exertions of 
Professor Edmond O’Neill, who, when 
he saw the fire creeping up the hill, took 
a little band of volunteers into the build- 
ing and removed many of the pictures to 
the lawn of the Flood house. When the 


tinued even after the flames had begun 
to consume the gallery, nearly every 
valuable painting being saved by the Pro- 
fessor and his assistants. ‘They are now 
stored safely in one of the buildings on 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Among the paintings saved are an 
Egyptian study by Jean Benjamin Con- 
stant; “The Doves,’ by Jerome; “ The 
Snows of the Sierras,” the masterpiece 
of William Keith, and considered one 
of the greatest landscapes ever painted by 
an American; “In the Studio,” by Jules 
Page, which won a gold medal in the 
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Canadian Bank of Commerce, occupying the ground floor of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
building on Sansome and California. Although gutted by fire, the construction of this build- 
ing was so perfect that it will soon be in perfect condition. It is now occupied by the Mutual 
Life and Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


California Safe Deposit and Trust Co., corner California and Montgomery street. 
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Claus Spreckels’ building, and Emporium. 


Paris Salon; “Constance de _ Beverly,” 
and many other works by European and 
American artists. 

Though nearly every important public 
and private collection of books in the 
city fell a prey to the flames, four of the 
six branches of the Public Library, con- 
taining 27,000 volumes, and about 13,- 


Looking east down Market street, showing James Flood building, Native Sons’ monument, 
All but the last are not seriously injured. 


000 books in the hands of borrowers were 
saved. ‘The $750,000 given by Andrew 
Carnegie is untouched, and the Public 
Library owns a block of land on Van 
Ness avenue. Bonds to the amount of a 
million dollars are also available. The 
law libraries of ex-Judge Charles W. 
Slack, Judge Carroll Cook, and Garret 


ARCHITECTS 


street, near Turk. 
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View of 


Call building, looking from Geary street. Building opera- 


tions are going on in all directions. 


McKnerney, were saved and placed at the 
disposal of the legal fraternity bv their 
owners. 

But it is not brick and stone, or books 
and paintings that make a city any more 


than they make a school or a university. 
A city is the product of the spirit of its 
citizens and the natural advantages of 
its site. If San Francisco grew from a 
population of a few hundreds in 1849 


The Merchants’ Exchange, partially occupied and being remodeled. 
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Techau Tavern, Sutter street, bet. 


to 450,000 in 1899, through the enter- 
prise and labor of its inhabitants, it as- 
suredly will not take it long to grow 
from 300,000 to half a million. Its in- 
habitants have been tried by fire, and 
many of the least desirable, the weak, 
the financially unsound, have been 
burned out. Some of the best of those 
who have been compelled by the necessity 
of maintaining a family to seek other 
fields of effort for a time, will return as 
soon as they are able, and will help to 
rebuild the city by the Golden Gate. The 
natural advantages that made San Fran- 
cisco a great port and a great city are 
hers inalienably. The interior valleys 
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A firm that showed its faith in the new 
San Francisco by rebuilding temporary 
quarters near the old quarters before the 
embers were cooled. 


Van Ness and Franklin street. 


with their stores of grain and fruits, the 


mountains that yielded lumber and min- 
erals, are still tributary to San Francisco. 
Deep water still runs along the waterfront 
and countless steamers and sailing vessels 
seek a haven in the bay, which is still the 
most important harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘The errors that were made in lay- 
ing out the old San Francisco can now 
be remedied, and the new San Francisco 
will be a nobler, more beautiful and at- 
tractive city than before. It may lack 
the familiar holes, corners and smells 
of Chinatown, but it will be more agree- 
able to the eye if not quite so piquant to 
the nose. And even of this we cannot 
be too sure, for it is said that the Chinese 
will insist upon rebuilding on the old 
site. Possibly the new San Francisco 
will not be so joyous a place to the unre- 
generate nor so painful a spot to the 
pious as formerly, but even of this it is 
not well to be too positive. Of one thing 
we may rest assured; it is not necessary 
to possess the gift of prophecy to be 
able to foretell that the great gifts lav- 
ished upon San Francisco by the Creator 
and the indomitable spirit of her citizens 
will raise her from her ashes to be one 
of the wonder cities of the world. In 
helping to restore her scepter to the 
Queen City of the Pacific, let us all 
acquit ourselves like men! 
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Looking N. W. from Third and Mission streets, San Francisco. Claus Spreckels and 
Bank Buildings of steel, concrete and granite, gutted internally, but sound 
structurally. 
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Bank building, 


New Humboldt Savings 
located on the “only Market street in the 
’ between Third and Fourth streets, 
San Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK. 

Acting on the firm conviction that 
there is “only one Market street in the 
world,” the Humboldt Savings Bank is 
erecting a “class A” building on Market 
street, below Fourth, the safe deposit 
vaults of which will be the finest on the 
coast. This splendid earthquake and fire 
proof building will be 220 feet high, 18 
stories front and 13 stories rear, with 
metal trimmings throughout. “The bank- 
ing room will cover the entire front floor, 
occupying 170 feet through to Stevenson 
street. There will be 300 to 400 rooms 
in the building. 

With iron for this erection leaving the 
foundry at the rate of one story a week, 
it is expected that it will be finished by 
July 1, 1907. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 


‘The prompt way in which the officials 
of the Prudential Insurance Company set 
to work to put their business in order 
after the disaster, furnishes a striking 
instance of the indomitable pluck and re- 
sourcefulness which go far to explain 
American business success. The Pruden- 
tial was the first life insurance company 
to open an office in San Francisco after 
the catastrophe. Its former offices were 
on the fifth floor of the Claus Spreckels’ 
building. The building itself, as every- 
body knows, was one of the few left 
standing, but the contents of the office, 
including the local records of the com- 
pany’s business, were totally destroyed. 

As soon as the actual state of things 
was made known to the Home Office at 
Newark, New Jersey, authority was given 
to Manager Boyns to take offices at 865 
Eddy street, to serve as a temporary head- 
quarters for the company, and complete 
duplicate records, including policy-hold- 
ers’ names and addresses were prepared 
in Newark, and despatched to San Fran- 
cisco with all possible speed. Thus in a 
few days the business was running regu- 
larly as if nothing had happened. 

One gratifying circumstance is that no 
death claims have been received by the 
Prudential on account of the calamity, al- 
though a close watch had been kept for 
such cases. Such an experience is unique 
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for the Prudential, as there are hardly 
anv accidents attended with considerable 
loss of life occurring in any part of the 
country which do not involve some liabil- 
itv to “The Strength of Gibraltar 
company, and such claims are always 
promptly met. 

In view of the abnormal conditions 
hrought about by the disaster, the com- 
pany allowed all policy-holders affected 
thereby thirty days beyond the legal limit 
within which to pay their outstanding 
premiums. 

The Prudential only commenced busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast in 1901, but 
since then its expansion has been remark- 
able. At the beginning of the present 
vear, it had several millions of insurance 
in force in California, all cared — for 
through the two agencies at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. ‘That the com- 
pany and its representatives here are in no 
wise baffled by what has occurred, but are, 
on the contrary, like the Coast people gen- 
vrally, determined to do greater things 
than ever, may be inferred from the ad- 
vertising campaign which the company 
has commenced in the Overland Monthly. 
Its future announcements in this publi- 
cation will be well worthy of the attention 
of our readers. The policies of the Pru- 
dential are well known to be of a high 
grade character, both as regards their pro- 
tective and investment features. Infor- 
mation regarding them may be readily ob- 
tained from Mr. Robert S. Boyns, 865 
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Robert S. Boyns, Manager of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. 


Eddy street, San Francisco; the Nelles 
Company, 706-707 Herman W. Hellman 
building, Los Angeles; O. Edgar Fell, 
rooms 407-9 New York Block, Seattle; 
Wm. B. Raleigh, rooms 401-5 McKay 
building, Portland, Ore.; or Harry A. 
Flood, 410 Empire State building, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


Polk street, between McAllister and Golden Gate avenue. 
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ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CO. 
ENGINEERING - WIRING REPAIRS - MOTORS 


On Fell street near Market. 


Pioneer Firms of the “New San Fran- 
cisco.’ —When some of the inevitable and 
ever present pessimists reiterate the over- 
whelming (?) information that 300,000 
people have left San Francisco,” (in their 
opinion never to return) “that twenty 
vears will elapse before San Francisco 
va be indicated on the map as a city; that 

(an emphatic IF) “it in time again 
Ana the metropolis of the West, it will 
have to go through the toughness, the 
viciousness, the criminality of a mining 
town’s stages of growth, and that, in the 


evolution of these phases, it will be no 
place for ‘a lady’ live in” ;—we can 
point with convincing and — pardonable 
pride to the Pioneer Firms of the “New 
San Francisco,” the back-bone of a once 
great city, the crew who have faithfully 
“stuck to the ship,” and who will help, 
in the years to come, to build up a greater 
city than that which existed before the 
fire. 

Like the proverbial mushroom, the tem- 
porary buildings ef these firms have 
sprung up ina day. Dotted over the piies 


Polk street near McAllister. 
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OFFICE DESKS 


VAN ness 


The’ Phoenix Desk and Furniture Company, 


of twisted iron girdings and crumbled 
brick walls in the burned section; lined 
along: Fillomre street, Van Ness avenue, 
and other residential streets; jutting 
out from the basements of numerous 
homes; they prove the fact that palatial 
office erections do not make a city; that 
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(Ed. M. Moore, proprietor) was the first 
exclusive office furniture house in Greater San Francisco, No. 20 Van Ness avenue, near 
Market. Office furniture and fittings a specialty. 


commercial transactions to be carried on 
successfully do not necessitate the occu- 
pancy of twenty-story sky-scrapers; and 
that the spirit of a city depends mostly 
upon the spirit of its people rather than 
upon the existence of more substantial 
and tangible creations. 


U.F.WILLEY 


tRIAGES . SURRIES RUNABOU? 
HARNESS WHIPS , ROBES AND | 


Fell street. near Market 
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Second street, near South Park. Wholesale Druggists. ” 


Tenth street, between Market and Mission. 


Grand Rapids 
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Van Ness avenue near Sutter street. 
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Ninth street, between Folsom and Howard. 


As to the predicted mining town char-_ since the calamity—and the opening of 
acteristics of San Francisco, the statistics the saloons (although deplorable and un- 
show a record-breaking deficiency of crime necessary as looked upon by some) will 


This is one of the pioneer restaurants of the “New San Francisco,” 
Van Ness avenue and Eddy street. 
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PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Office in their own cottage, 416 Market street, between Battery and Sansome— 
Dealers In cottages, stores, campers’ cottages, automobile houses, bunk houses, 
churches, school houses, etc. Best portable house in the market. Ready for im- 


mediate delivery. 


make little or no difference in regard to 
this prophesy. Liquor, all through the 
weeks following the fire, could be obtained 
in Oakland and other tributary cities by 


the initiated, and still San Francisco was 
never in a more law-abiding and decorous 
condition than it is now. Humans are 
not brutes; the ordinary person in the face 


No. 1937 to 1939 Market street. 7 was A first firm to re-establish its sheet 


metal works in San Francisco. Mr. F. 
Machinery Manufacturers, is the manager. 


ldrich, formerly with the Fark & Lacy 
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The Baldwin Piano Company, of which William E. Brown is man- 
ager, is the largest piano manufacturing company in the world. They were 
formerly on the twelfth floor of the James Flood Building, and are now 


re-established in their new headquarters on Sacramento street, near 
Fillmore. 
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Corner Howard and Second streets. 
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N.CLARK ARK 


Spear street, between Mission and Market. 


of great trouble experiences unconscious 
soul-restrictions without the lash of the 
law; and the generosity, nobility, and 
dauntlessness of San Franciscans has been 
the talk of the world. 

In regard to the statement that “300,- 
000 people” have evaporated, we can refer 
to the police census of May 15th and to 
the good round figures of 310,000 residing 


citizens which that force roughlv esti- 
mated. Since then many firms and fam- 
ilies have re-established themselves in 
their home city, and so, to sum it all up, 
we go back again to our “Pioneer Firms 
of the New San Francisco” whose re-en- 
gagement in their former pursuits is the 
existing evidence of the re-building of our 
city. ELEANORE F. LEWYS. 
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IMMEDIATE OLLIVERY 


First street, between Mission and Howard. 
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Adolph Hromada Co., largest wholesale candy manufacturers, and dealers in nuts and con- 
fectioners’ supplies in the West. Folsom street, between Ninth and Tenth. 


No. 938 Howard street, between Fifth and Sixth streets. 
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Rederick Dinu 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


You are just a poor dumb brute, my Roderick Dhu, 
And our scientific brethren scoff at you. 

They “reason” and they “ think,” 

Then they set it down in ink, 
And clinch it with their learned “ point of view.” 


Even God’s divines deny you have a soul, 
And reject you from Man’s final heav’nly goal ; 
Your presence isn’t wanted, 
You’re not of the anointed, 
You’re not upon the Mighty Judgment Roll. 


Yet the truth shines from your eyes, my faithful friend, 
And your faithfulness doth that of men transcend ; 
You would lie right down and die, 
Without even wond’ring why, 
To save the man you love—and meet your end. 


When my heart was almost breaking, Roderick Dhu, 
Who was it gave me sympathy, but you! 

You crept so close to me, 

And you licked me tenderly, 
And not a human friend was half so true. 


And would I, reasoning wisely, pronounce you just a beast ? 
Your actions “ automatic,” not “ conscious ” in the least? 
Set myself so high above you, 
As not to know and love you, 
And toss you but a bone while I shall feast? 


My bonnie Collie, such wrong there shall not be, 

Not for me to grasp at Heav’n and leave the Dark for thee, 
You’re nothing but a dog, 
Not in Heaven’s Catalogue— 

But whatso’eer thy fate, the same’s for me. 
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of Hungary—the 


Overland ’Cross tihhe Alllp 


of Hungary To-Day 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 


HE most primitive, and at the 

same time the most readily acces- 

sible out-door land of Central 
Europe to-day is to be found in the Alps 
Carpathians—made 
famous the world over by the novels of 
Jokai for their wildly gorgeous scenes, 
their kindly peasant folk, and the un- 
spoiled delights they offer every lover of 
nature. Almost unknown to the tourist, 
outside of Hungary, are these mountains, 
picturesque as any of the Swiss Alps or 
the Tyrol, more primitive than either of 
these summer-lands, and, above all, not 
yet come to that stage where all that 
is picturesque in village life is but a hol- 
low sham, devised to fleece the tourist of 
his gold. 

The Central Carpathians, or, as they 
are known locally, the Hone Tatra, are 
the heart of this region. The Carpathians 
rise from between the plains of the Waag, 
the Arva, the Dunajec and the Popper, 
in ranges running for seventy miles or 
more, and of width ranging from seven 
to twenty-two miles. The mountains— 
monsters of limestone, granite, sandstone 
and gneiss—resolve themselves into four 
principal groups: the Arva Liptau, ex- 
tending west as far as the Lilijove Pass, 
and rising to a height of 7,300 feet; the 
Hohe Tatra, or central chain, going east- 
wardly in peaks as high as 8,375 feet; 
the Limestone Alps, running off at an 
angle some seventeen hundred feet lower 
than the Tatra, and finally the Zipser 
Magura, whose heights are scarcely over 
forty-one hundred feet. Of these chains, 
the Tatra are the true Alps of the Mag- 
yars, and they rise on the borders of 
Zips, Liptau and Galicia, sheer of the 
valleys, like some gigantic wall of bar- 
ren, fissured peaks—precipitous and in- 
accessible, with a wilderness upon their 
slopes that needs only the glaciers to 
make it the acme of mountain scenic per- 
fection. In these chains lie narrow rock 
valleys, with little lonesome lakes, 
frozen over the greater part of the year, 


and gradually closing with the debris 
shifting down the mountains at each 
break-up of the spring-time. 

The road to the Carpathians lies out 
from Buda Pest, 172 miles by express 
to Kassa—spent by the tourist reading 
newspapers, all alike save in the editorial 
—as one bowls through undulating seas 
of plain, and then, by slower train, 
through little, thatch-roofed villages, 
their white-walled homes set amid the 
great truck farms of Hungary. Curious 
is this out-of-doors of Hungary, with 
fields flat as the proverbial pan-cake, yet 
sloping perceptibly in distance to moun- 
tainous knobs, peeping over the horizon. 

At Margislalu one enters the Carpa- 
thians themselves, which seem to be 
planted among the willows along the 
creeks, as do our Alleghanies; dense for- 
ests of maple, birch and beech, with dan- 
delion, flea-bane, chicory, wild carrot and 
thistle fringing their edges, and an occa- 
sional red-roofed hamlet or open arable 
valley visible. Ever steeper and denser 
grow mountains and forests as the min- 
ing districts are entered. At Stefan- 
shutte lodes of silver, copper and mer- 
cury are being exploited, and at Kroun- 
palt there are iron mines. One misses 
the signs that would indicate such opera- 
tions at home, however, he _ rides 
among the turning forests that cover, in 
patches of brown and green, these richly- 
bosomed slopes. Now and then cultivated 
valleys are seen, and their meadows and 
pastures, too, present an aspect unlike 
that one may see anywheres else in 
Europe—taking on an exquisite yellow, 
brown and green, of the softness of vel- 
vet, ‘as they slope up to the forests and 
resemble series of artificial terraces, 
while, as a matter of fact, there is but 
one unbroken incline. The beauty of the 
play of colors in these terraces really 
baffles description. Long stretches of 
dense pine and cedar wildwood, with 
quarries at open palisades, or fertile oases 
in the woods, with red chateaux beside, 


Lumbering in the Hungarian Alps. 


come with the higher altitudes of the 
mountains, where queer-named villages, 
Krounpach, Wallendorf, Markusfalvu 
and the like, nestle in mountain arcadies. 

Immediately on entering the Carpa- 
thians, their peasantry attract the eye, 
for here, as elsewhere on the Continent, 
there is observed one great color scheme. 
In Roumania, every one is dressed in 
blue and variations thereof—men, wo- 
men and children dress in violet and pur- 
ple and lavender; in Croatia, white pre- 
vails, and one sees the gorgeously cos- 
tumed peasantry, men and women both, 
plowing in spotless robes. What a pity, 
it seems, that our own farmer cannot 
part himself from the soil, as well! In 
Servia, brown is the one great color of 
costume, and the effect is less beautiful. 
In Moslem lands, red and blue go hand 
in hand; but here in the Carpathians, 
pink has been selected, and the women, 
especially, are symphonies in rose that 
would give our pink tea brides a fit of 
jealousy to behold. 

Especially picturesque are the dames 
of one village—in short checkered skirts 


of pink and white, and light pink waists; 
hair down the back in two neat braids, 
terminating in ribbons of the same rose- 
bud color; a neat lace scarf over the 
head, and a rolled comforter on _ the 
back. All wear a dark blue apron, and 
both sexes don tall boots. The peasant 
men have long brown hair, falling out 
from under a round black hat of felt, 
and down upon a clean white shirt that 
matches well the snowy trousers. ‘The 
pride of these men is the vest front, of 
yellow and cream, edged in red, and em- 
broidered in blue and white. Hunters, 
in the typical costume of their art, and 
accompanied by their dogs, are also in 
the village groups, usually with the 
farmer boys—they of the round little 
caps, of the green feathers. Even the 
lads’ costumes are curious, the trousers 
of white, topped in a blue flower design, 
a belt of red and vest of black, the latter 
adorned with great silver buttons, set up- 
on bands of green on a red lapel, with 
flowing white shirt sleeves. In other 
villages, blue replaces white, as second 
favorite in color, and there, with the ex- 
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ception of the white shirt sleeves, the 
peasant is clad throughout in blue. The 
gypsies, who are passed in these rambles 
out-doors, wear the duller-hued  cos- 
tumes of their race. 

The ride on to the kernel of the Car- 
pathians becomes more and more delight- 
ful to the nature lover, especially in early 
September, when the slopes color be- 
neath the turning leaves and the heather 
reddens and purples in the distance. At 
Iglou, the largest of the sixteen Zips 
cities of the Carpathians, the Zipser Erz- 
gebirg begin, with an elevation of fifteen 
hundred feet at the outset, elimbing to 
an altitude of 2250 beyond, as the ascent 
of the valley of Hermad to Kapsdori :s 
made, where the watershed between the 
Danube and Vistula is crossed. Then 
on, through the valley of the Popper, 
with more of the oddly-rolling meadows, 
like stripes on the mountains, and for- 
ests, intensely dark in their greens, lies 
the way to Poprad, the heart of the Tatra, 
just 2218 feet above the sea. 

Poprad is one of those quaint little 
Zips cities that make one want to linger 
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out of doors and ramble ’round. Sixteen 
settlements there are in all, of which 
Loche is to-day the most powerful, pre- 
serving the German language and cus- 
toms, in the very heart of the great Mag- 
yar Kingdom. 

Their story, as told by Mayor Kovach, 
of Poprad, is much as follows: About 
the year 1250 the King of Hungary 
called in the Saxons to assist in re-build- 
ing his empire, after the fearful decima- 
tion made by Turk and Tartar wars. The 
flaxen haired Teutons came, founding 
the sixteen little Zips communities, and 
these were given an autonomy that per- 
sisted almost unchanged down to thirty 
years ago. Even to-day they have their 
own “magistriat” to deal with certain 
civic affairs. ‘The “communitatis,” or 
province, too, which early acquired the 
name of Zipsen, has certain prerogatives 
granted its thirty thousand Saxons that 
differentiate it from the rest of the gov- 
erning schemes of Hungary. “ Stuhl rich- 
ters,” elected for six years over Hungary 
as heads of the districts into which the 
“communitatis” is divided—for exam- 


Peasant lads from the Zips cities. 
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In the Alps of Hungary. 


ple, are here replaced by burgomeisters, 
with an assisting “stall hauptan;” while 
sextennial Senates, like those of the old 
German cities, and elected by the people, 
largely replace the “ magistriat.” 

Shauvenism has grown apace in the 
Zips cities, however, and though the peo- 
ple are Teuton at heart, they are staunch- 
ly Liberal in Hungarian politics, neither 
Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism finding 
any favor with them. The German lan- 
guage is employed in the schools for 
children from the ages of six to nine, but 
after that the official tongue, the Mag- 
yar, is taught throughout. In contrast to 
the Slovaks on the north, with whom 
the tourist occasionally has to do, the 
Saxons here are a quiet, peaceful lot, not 
easily influenced from their decisions, 
and once they have given their oral 
vote to a question, beyond the power of 
demagogue to move. 

In fact, when not occupied with the 
grandly-wild mountain scenery of the 
Tatra, one enjoys himself watching these 
folk, simple livers of the outdoor life, 
and probably the closest to nature of any 
of Europe’s people to-day. Summer 
lands the world over are much the same, 


but it is this pristine form of life that 
gives unique charm to the ‘Tatra. 
Though there are cloth and weaving in- 
dustries in the town, leather manufac- 
tories, tailors and miners, every one, no 
matter what else he may do, is a farmer 
beside, living on the produce of his fields 
and deriving from these the sixty-odd 
dollars required to keep his _ family 
through the year, putting away the net 
revenue of any other industrial ventures 
for the proverbial rainy day. 

The lives of these farmers are inter- 
esting to the traveler, if uneventful to 
the farmers themselves. The peasant of 
the Tatra rises at three, and repairs at 
once to his stable, for these folk are 
unique in their excessive love for their 
stock, and especially of their horned cat- 
tle. Day laborers, such as the most of 
these peasants are, earn forty-eight cents 
a day, and as cows cost in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty-two dollars, the value of 
an animal to its owner may be appre- 
ciated. Unlike the rest of Hungary, the 
horse very largely replaces the water-buf- 
falo as draught-animal here, and these 
steeds, which are always sold in pairs, 
bring about twenty-four dollars apiece. 
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Breakfast, consisting of bacon or 


bread and coffee among the richer, is 
served at four—summer boarders in- 
cluded when the little pocket flask is 
filled for the day in the fields—brandy, 
from the Government monopoly, now re- 
placing the former home-brewn liquor. 
The father and the usual three children 
of the family then repair to the meadows, 
the house-wife remaining at home until 
noon-time, when, with gaudy scarf from 
the capital about her head, she carries 
the dinner of potato soup, with mutton, 
some brandy, and possibly pickled lamb, 
left over from the winter, to the fields, 
where she joins the others at the lunch- 
eon. 

Land in this region is sold by the 
old German measure of jochs (1.43 acres) 
and the average farm consists of one hun- 
dred of these sections of arable land, 
worth twenty thousand dollars to-day, 
owing to the scarcity of other than wood- 
lands in the mountains; and fifty odd 
jochs of meadow. Ground taxes are very 
low; there is no cattle-tax at all, and the 
house-tax varies between communities, 
so that a large per cent of the yield of 
these farms is pure profit. Save for one 
man servant, families—and this includes 
all of direct descent—till the land them- 
selves, and share the profits in common. 
Farm work continues from noon until 
dusk, when all go home for supper—the 
menu much the same as that of the ear- 
lier meal, but possibly including a bit 
of “branse” or sheep-cheese, made in 
the towns. ‘This cheese is made for ex- 
port very largely, and sold, locally, at 
six cents a portion. Geese, ducks and 
chickens are raised by every family, but 
are eaten on great occasions alone. 

Such is the summer life of the peas- 
ant of the Tatra. In the long, cold 
winter, when the mercury descends far 
below zero, the men pass the time in 
threshing, and the women spin the flax 
and embroider the gorgeous costumes, 
sitting before the great wood fires on 
the open hearth. 

These log-fires recall one of the many 
interesting customs which still obtain in 
the Alps of Hungary. Wood being the 
only available fuel in this region, every 
Zips city owns a forest in proportion to 
size—the largest covering about ten thou- 
sand joch. Poprad, for example, having 


a population of fifteen hundred, main- 


tains a forest of seven hundred joch. 
From these preserves each house-holder 
receives his fuel absolutely free, save for 
the bare price of hewing and hauling. 
The amount to be given each house :s 
regulated by its size, varying from about 
three-fourths of a ton down. 

Water-works are, of course, unknown 
in these villages, and so the family’s sup- 
ply of drinking water is drawn from a 
well, or the children are sent to the town 
pump, in the winter, to draw the day’s 
supply. 

Wedding customs among these peas- 
ants are interesting to the infrequent 
traveler who is lucky enough to chance 
upon a ceremony, for with both the 
Protestant Saxons and the Roman Catho- 
lie Slavs, the aborigines of the Tatra, 
the usual civic and then church marriage 
is followed by a banquet on the green, 
ending in a reception and dance to the 
music of the gipsy bands, in which all 
the town participates. In Buda Pest 
the Gipsies are playing American “ rag- 
time,” but in the heart of the Tatra, the 
old plaintive melodies of Romany alone 
may be heard. 

Unique among the mountain customs 
out of doors is that of the communal 
herds. High up in the mountains are 
scattered meadows to which the young 
oxen and cows are driven early in June, 
to remain until the last of September. 
As in Iceland, villave herders care for the 
flocks driven there, receiving from the 
municipality from sixteen to twenty dol- 
lars per season. ‘The cities are re-im- 
bursed by the several cattle owners, who 
pay their per centage in produce—butter 
and cheese, very largely—and this is sold 
on a great Jahr market in the fall, and 
the herders paid from the fund. The 
cow-herders live the greater part of the 
summer within a day’s journey of town, 
and may take their turn at coming down 
for a day if they choose; but for the 
most part, these men prefer to remain 
at their lone little huts, watching that 
the herd does not scatter too far, and 
guarding it against the ferocious bears 
of the mountains. At their work they 
play the mountain horn—not, as in Swit- 
zerland, on the tourists’ approach alone— 
and carve staunch alpen stocks for the 
possible summer visitor. 


Village gooseherds, too, are features of 
these towns, usually the widow or orphan 
of some herder acting this role. 

Still another interesting phase of out- 
door life in the Tatra concerns itself with 
the children. All the little folk are 


great gatherers of .berries, especially in 
September, and the American is surprised 
at the number of specialties devised from 
the woodland that we have apparently 
overlooked. Basketsful of forest pro- 
ducts are taken to the village apothecary 
to be distilled into delicious specialties. 
Raspberry, strawberry, blackberry and 
wild currant syrups, as well as marma- 
lades and preserves, produced in this re- 
gion, are famous over the south of Europe 
—but not more so than are its honey, 
sherry and gin. 

Mushrooms, too, are gathered by the 
little ones. Especial attention is paid to 
the red and blue variety, of the fungi, 
which is eaten with meat, or pickled 
and served as a salad during the winter. 
Another variety, resembling a small 
black hat, but deep yellow when opened, 
is dried on a special device, and is ex- 
ported in large quantities. Willow bark is 
also gathered, and the collecting of 
herbs for various liquors sold in Ger- 
many and Austria, forms a most lucra- 
tive employment. In fact, until about 
five years ago, four of the Zips villages 
actually lived off such gatherings, but 
the estates on which the plants were found 
have become the property of one Herzog 
Hohenlohe, who, despite the appeals of 
the people, carried even as far as the 
Ministry, has closed them to all _tres- 
passers, save the berriers, and with the 
result that the herbs are now allowed 
to go to waste. 

Iceland moss is another native product 
gathered in the Tatra, and sent to 
Leipzic to be made into a “ tea,” while 
from the sour clover and other leaves 
of the forests, various extracts and salts 
are manufactured. 

Especially remarkable, however, are 
the peasant products of the evergreens 
themselves. A cedar perfume, used as 
a spray in crowded rooms for clearing the 
air, is exceptionally popular. A trans- 
parent green soap, scented with cedar, 
and a cedar oil for the lungs, as 
well as a delicious drink that has both 
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the taste and color of the pine, are sold 
in quantities. 

It is the production of such things that 
form the great avocation of the people. 
For recreation, shooting, target and 
singing clubs, meeting out in the open, 
are organized, and here, out-doors, 
wherever possible, the happy peasants 
hold their sports. 

To-day, however, Europe is just be- 
ginning to invade and effect a change, 
for Europe loves this simple life at holi- 
day time, and already some thirty thou- 
sand visitors are coming to Poprad each 
year, between the first of July and Sep- 
tember, to scatter over the Tatra. For 
their accommodation the three towns of 
Schmecks, famous for a century for their 
baths, have- already erected modern 
hotels, with hydropathic establishments, 
and an attempt is being made at fash- 
ionable summer life. 

While these hotels are not empty, by 
any manner of means, there is a large 
percentage of tourists, notably the moun- 
tain climbers, coming to spend their holi- 
days in scaling peaks from 2460 to 
4430 feet in height, who insist on patron- 
izing the country taverns, with the cozy 
guest chambers opening on halls that in- 
variably encircle the dining room. Gipsy 
bands, of the real Hungarian sort, dis- 
pense music in the upland dining rooms, 
while the city man revels in mountain 
fare—venison, omelette with freshly- 
picked mushrooms; sweet, dark beer, and 
the rich Tokaj wines; or, sharing his 
cigarette with his bride, writes a sou- 
venir postal of his proposed climb on 
the morrow up the peaks just outside— 
which drifting clouds hide, or reveal, 
alternately, as they play their panto- 
mime, giving to the scene an appearance 
much like that of the famed Jungfrau 
at Interlaken. 

Government supervision of hotels robs 
the hostelry system of the nefarious cus- 
toms tolerated elsewhere in Hungary, and 
one obtains rooms here for from forty 
cents to $3.60 a day that make the moun- 
tain lover long to remain forever. 

The first evening in a Tatra town the 
visitor is expected to “do” the place, and 
give due praise to its beauties. A clean 
little hamlet it is, made up of one-story, 
plaster homes, nestling close to the pave- 
ment, and with roofs slanting streetward 
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An Alpine pass in the Tatra. 


and enwalled courtyards leading off from 
one side, to the barns. Good German folk 
sit in the narrow doorways as we pass, 
the men smoking their old Saxon bowls, 
and the good-natured women knitting by 
touch, and not sight, in the twilight. If 
it be cold, they sit indoors at the win- 
dows, and from behind fuschias_ that 
bloom between the two sets of panes, one 
sees them chatting in the  lamplight. 
Homes and shops are much alike in this 
land—though many of the signs of the 
latter are in Hebrew (for the Jews are 
the shop-keepers here), and where Ger- 
man wording is employed, it is usually 
in Latin letters. 

Under the lindens beyond the baths 
and the Protestant and Catholic schools, 
is the civic museum, which no visitor 
would think of missing; if he goes but 
to chat with the garrulous  care-taker, 
who lives on the lower floor. Rustic 
frames shelter most of the exhibits; to- 
pographical charts and maps and local 
records; coins, seals and weapons, and, 
perchance, some gaudily-flowered white 
pottery—but the lover of the out-doors 
takes interest most in the -atural history 
collections. Samples of curious woods 
and nuts, gigantic pine cones and tiny 


toadstools, as well as other fungi, on little 
stairs of moss; and stuffed animals, of 
the localitv. make up the greater pari 
of the exhibit. Squirrels, hedge-hogs and 
foxes; wild cats, white deer, bats and 
even grizzlies, mingle with gulls and 
eagles; hawks, owls, fishes and snakes 
in a picturesque “happy family,” group- 
ing that is refreshing after the great 
museums of Europe. Especially note- 
worthy is a little bird, sky-blue save the 
tops of the wings, which are of purple, 
iridescing to red—seen in the Poprad 
Museum. Over its nest another bird, of 
pale yellow body and wings of black, 
much like our wild canary, attracts the 
eye. ‘The Alpine butterflies, too, are 
beautiful—blue or chocolate-hued speci- 
mens, unknown to this country; familiar 
white and yellow varieties, and moths in 
profusion. At Poprad, too, there are 
gathered relics of the iron and stone 
ages. 

It is to this region that the Zipsters 


=' hope to bring the mountain lover of 


Europe. The soul of the movement is 
embodied to-day in two Tatra associa- 
tions—the one known as the Carpathian 
Club, with headquarters at Iglou, and 


Saxon peasants in Magyar land. 
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of which practically every one in that 
land is a member, and the other, the so- 
called Polish Carpathian Club, consider- 
ably smaller in size. These clubs exist to 
attract folk to the mountains of Tatra 
between June and September 15th; for, 
while the snow falls as early as Septem- 
ber 8th, winter does not actually set in 
until about November, when the ice re- 
mains until June. 

On the upper slopes of the mountains, 
at an elevation of, say, seven thousand 
feet, there is eternal snow in the Tatra, 
and two seas on the Hungarian side of 
this range melt but irregularly through 


haps are not at all infrequent, as a re- 
sult. In fact, no one is required by 
law to take a guide in making ascents, 
and foolhardy tourists will, time and 
again attempt such monsters as_ the 
Frans-Josef Spitze—the highest peak in 
Tatra, approximately 8,880 feet in 
herght—when at the cost of but $2.40 
for the trip a guide might be had, and 
porters, receiving forty to sixty cents a 
day, would have proven invaluable. An- 
nually, in consequence, one or two parties 
lose their lives on this peak alone. Some 
idea of the mountain climbing in the 
Tatra may be gained by the statement 


Met on a ramble. 


the ages. Even at the elevation of six 
thousand feet, on the ascents, tempera- 
tures at night will go down to 32 deg. 
Fahrenheit, and the blanket comes in 
very handy. 

By means of a tax on its members 
of eighty cents a year, the Carpathian 
Club is organizing advertising bureaus, 
building roads, and opening free shelter 
huts, as well as taking over the superin- 
tendance of guides. As yet the laws 
anent cicerones are insufficient, and mis- 


that for scaling this giant, one leaves 
the base about 4:00 a. m., reaches the top 
between nine and ten, and returns in 
season for sundown. 

Most of the guides of this region are, 
of course, Saxons, and thoroughly honest 
in their dealings with the stranger— 
carrying as much as thirty-two pounds of 
baggage free of all charges. ‘The latest 
programme of the Carpathian Club is to 
school these guides—teaching them the 
theory of mountain climbing in the win- 
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ter, and giving them practical lessons in 
the spring-time, in season for summer 
touristry. 

From the first of August to the first 
of December there is splendid hunting 
in the Tatra, especially of chamois and 
deer, bear and wild boar, and as the 
chase is free, the clubs are engaged in 
booming this phase of the mountain at- 
tractions. 

As a result of their agitation, the 
tourist invasion has begun, and it must 
mean, in a measure, the passing of the 


primitive delightful simplicity that an 
outing there now assumes. When the 
Magyar mountain hotel is a replica of 
the Tyrolean resorts; when the shepherd 
blows his Alpine horn only if the tour- 
ist’s purse is at hand; when the alpen- 
stock is “ whittled” in “ establishments ~ 
turning out so many thousand a year, 
and when the dancers at the hotel alone 
will be seen in national costume, the Alps 
of Hungary will not be the charming 
spots to the lover of out-of-doors that we 
find them to-day. 


lLargesse 
BY CHARLES L. STORY 
God must have smiled when He made it so, 


Our glorious home in the Golden State; 


Some angel-jest having quickened a glow 


Even beyond that love so great 


Which ever broods o’er the sons of men; 


For why may not God sometime, elate, 


More than bountiful, prodigal then, 


Leaning forth from the crystal gate, 


Have lavished His largesse without alloy 


Of the grief and want and storm and woe 


Wherewith elsewhere He tempers the joy 


Of His gifts to men? 


Ah, surely so 


To CALIFORNIA He gave her dower 
Of fertile valleys and far-lifted hills, 
Of tilth and vineyard, of fruit and flower, 


Of boisterous surges and light-rippled rills. 


God must have smiled when He leaned Him o’er 
And lavished the best of His Heaven—and more! 


And now that lie shattered the fabrics of men, 
The good God hath lavished His largesse again: 
Supplanting our idols of pride and of pelf, 


Whereto each one clung to the loss of Himself, 
With Brotherhood, Sympathy, Mercy and Love. 
Aye, surely God smiles as He leans from above! 


John Muir 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


It was a famous walk that John 
Muir took when he first landed in Cali- 
fornia. It was spring-time, April 1863. 
Strolling out among the immemorial 
live-oaks of Oakland he slowly, dream- 


ily ranged south along the foot of the. 


Diablo hills till he found himself in the 
valley, of Santa Clara. On his right 
was the variant mani-colored Saint 
Francis marsh sloping off in a deep 
green towards the bay line. Near by 
were plashy channels and still nearer 
the broad robes of yellow wild mar- 
guerites and their sister, golden com- 
positae. Along the reedy mud-banks 
mallard, rail and plover were scream- 
ing to their mates while the majestic 
heron sailed in lazy fearlessness over 
his head. 

Speaking of his trip afoot, “The 
goodness of the weather,” he says, “as 
IY journeyed toward Pacheco (Pass) 
was beyond all praise and description: 
fragrant, mellow, and bright, the sky 
was delicious—sweet enough for the 
breath of angels. Every draught of it 
gave a separate and distinct piece of 
pleasure. I do not believe that Adam 
and Eve ever tasted better in their 
balmiest nook. ‘The last of the coast 
range foothills was in near view all 
the way to Gilroy. Their union with 
the valley is by, curves and slopes of 
inimitable beauty, and they were robed 
with the greenest grass and richest 
light | ever beheld, and colored and 


shaded with myriads of flowers of 
every hue—chiefly, purple and golden 
yellow—and hundreds of crystal rills 


joined song with the larks; filling all 
the valley with music like a sea, mak- 
ing it Eden from beginning to end.” 
And this is as John Muir first saw Cal- 
ifornia. 

This pilgrimage cartied him on 
through Pacheco Pass into the San 
Joaquin; “The floweriest piece of the 
world I ever walked; one vast, level, 
even, flower bed, a Sheet of flowers, a 
smooth sea, ruffled a little in the 


of the 
cross 


middle by the _ fringing 
river, and here and there by 
streams from the mountains. — Flor- 
ida is a land of flowers, but for 
every flower-creature that dwells in 
its most delightsome places, more 
than a hundred are living here. Here, 
here is Florida. Here they are not 
sprinkled apart with grass between 
them as in our prairies, but grasses 
are sprinkled in the flowers: not as in 
Cuba, flowers piled upon _ flowers, 
heaped and gathered in deep glowing 
masses; but side by side, flower to 
flower, petal to petal, touching but not 
entwined branches pass and pass each 
other, but free and separate: one 
smooth garment, mosses next to the 
ground, grasses above, petaled flowers 
between.” 

This was the Poet-Scientist’s intro- 
duction to the Golden West. 

He had been trained, as it were, spe- 
cially, for the appreciation and inter- 
pretation of what he saw on the won- 
derful walk. The first eleven years of 
his life he had been nurtured by the 
“dingles and dells of Scotland.” Here 
his father, Daniel Muir, a grain mer- 
chant of Dunbar, had, with strenuous 
Scotch rigidity, held his boy close to 
the study, of the bible and the classics; 
and mountain and sea (the Muirs lived 
on the Frith of Forth) struggled for 
the strongest hold of the boy’s in- 
stincts. 

1849 found John with the family in 
the New World near Fox River, Wis- 
consin, a half-score of miles from Fort 
Winnebago. And it was here, a boy- 
pioneer in a primal forest, that he be- 
gan in earnest to carve his career. This 
was a time and place of primitive civ- 
ilization. There were no machinery, 
few tools, no watches or clocks—noth- 
ing but vast opportunities for felling 
timber, clearing land, and_ building 
fences ; and at these opportunities John 
Muir had plenty of chance to grasp. 

The elder Muir insisted on full time 
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in the fields. Consequently he deemed 
it wise that John should retire early 
so as to be fresh for the morning's 
work. The hours therefore which 
John had for study, were scarce—what 
time he could casually pilfer in the 
fields where, on a chip he sometimes 
worked out a mathematical problem. 
But the father was inexorable, declared 
that time not spent in work or in bible- 
study is spent unprofitably, looked 
askance on what he called “folderols ;” 
but finally compromised by, allowing 
John to get up in the morning as early 
as he pleased. 

There were immediate plans to take 
advantage of this wonderful early-ris- 
ing privilege. Yet it was no easy task 
for a hard-worked boy, who was ready 
for rosy dreams in a warm bed to 
rouse himself early enough for even an 
hour’s extra time. However, John 
went to sleep that night resolving to 
test the power of mind over body; to 
depend upon his will-power to call him 
to treasured books and loved inven- 
tions. Sure enough! While it was 
yet dark he found himself wide awake. 
It was just an hour after midnight. 
He was delighted; and dived into his 
work. The next night will power tri- 
umphed again, and thus he found him- 
self flushed with time; and he found, 
too, that he really, did not need the 
long time for sleep. Six hours of deep 
rest undisturbed by dreams_ was 
enough. 

When winter opened it became too 
cold for early morning work, and his 
father would allow him no fire. But 
the cellar! He knew that was warm. 
Accordingly books and whittled ma- 
chines were moved to the even-tem- 
peratured dug-out under the house; 
and there John’s whittling and self- 
education went on. 

Here in the silent hours, before sum- 
mer dawns or cold misty Wisconsin 
winter mornings, he read and reread 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Shake- 
speare, Scott, Plutarch, Milton, Burns, 
Josephus, Hugh Miller. He memo- 
rized the whole of the New Testament 
and much of the Old. ‘“Fayther’ drew 
the line at novel-reading, as he did not 


Monthly 


believe in stories. When a boy in 
Scotland he had already studicd Latin 
and French and practically knew the 
grammars by heart. 

So he worked in solitude—a love of 
which lasted him through life. 

Daniel Muir regretted that he had 
licensed his son to use these precious 
morning hours, fearing that some of 
these books, delicious to the boy, 
might lead him “away from the Bible.” 
3ut Daniel Muir’s word was out and 
while he frowned upon John’s ques- 
tionable industry, he would not with- 
draw his permission. 

When not reading John -was using 
his most useful and perhaps only tool, 
a knife, in making clocks. The time- 
pieces he made were original affairs; 
as the young artisan had not yet seen 
a manufactured clock. He however 
knew the principle of the pendulum. 
For more than a year he worked 
secretly on a time-piece for the parlor. 
John’s sister found that her father had 
been watching John’s work and told 
her brother; but the rigid old Daniel 
could not bring himself to destroy it; 
and John’s fear that his precious mech- 
anism might be committed to the 
fire-place was safely passed. To the 
intense satisfaction of the young in- 
ventor he caught “fayther,’ watch in 
hand, testing the clock after it had 
been finally placed in the parlor, to see 
if it beat seconds correctly. 

The neighbors knew that John was 
a genius; and, by the advice of some 
of the interested, the most striking of 
the machines were taken to the Madi- 
son State Fair. With but six dollars 
to his name he trudged away with the 
mechanical wonders. Arriving at the 
fair his breath was almost jostled out 
of him for he found everybody had an 
open-eyed interest in what he was do- 
ing. Even the conductor on the train 
on which he rode to the city good- 
naturedly gave him the coveted per- 
mission to ride on the engine—a privi- 
lege usually forbidden. John’s bundle 
of whittled machinery seemed to be 
the magic key to all doors. 

His exhibit not only, had a promi- 
nent place at the fair, but received 


John Muir 


great attention from the curious 
crowds. He, however, stood quietly 
and unostentatiously behind the on- 
lookers, enjoying their remarks, but 
characteristically keeping his identity 
unrevealed. No, John Muir has never 
posed. Nor could he be brought to 
read the glowing newspaper reports 
of his wonderful inventions “because 
‘fayther’ had always warned him 
against the deadly poison of praise.” 

Remaining at Madison for some time 
feeding his appetite for books, draw- 
ing, and mechanical construction, way 
was opened for him to enter the State 
University. 

“You can attend at an expense of a 
dollar a week or even less,” he was 
told by one who “knew the ropes.” , 

Thus he plunged at the age of 
twenty-two into college study, earn- 
ing his own way by working at any- 
thing that turned up; and by teaching 
school or labor in the harvest-field in 
vacations. Mathematics and science 
claimed his definite attention. The 
course in Chemistry he took repeat- 
edly for the sake of absolute thorough- 
ness. 

He paid little attention to lan- 
guages; and it was perhaps well for 
the student that his father held him to 
the study of the Bible till its wonder- 
ful literary style was a part of him; 
for John Muir probably owes much of 
the fire and transparency to the King 
James version of the scriptures. His 
course at college was irregular and he 
received no diploma at the end of the 
four years course. This was because 
he dodged the regular course and 
chose studies to his own liking. He 
afterward was honored by Harvard 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws and 
by the Wisconsin University with that 
of Master of Arts. His honored posi- 
tions in the scientific world also attest 
further recognition. He is President 
of the Sierra Club, is Fditor of “Pictur- 
esque California,’ and a fellow of the 
American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science. 

His botanical work college 
brought out an instinctive love for the 
life of the open air. After graduation 
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he explored the woods around Madi- 
son studying the flora; and then, as a 
phantom, disappeared in the forests 
north of the great lakes returning only 
when his rations and coin were ex- 
hausted. While earning the cash to 
proceed an accident happened to him 
which changed the tenor of his whole 
life. His right eye was so badly in- 
jured in a carriage factory that entire 
loss of sight was threatened. It was 
then he definitely chose a life out of 
doors; for that alone promised recov- 
ery. 

It was at the University. of Wiscon- 
sin that John Muir had been greatly 
influenced by Mrs. Carr, wife of one 
of the professors, a woman who proved 
a “guiding force, gentle, judicious and 
strong,’ says Gustav Stickley. This 
growth in character of yourig John 
Muir, under the influence of a high- 
minded woman much older than him- 
self, is an illustration of the action of 
an instinct which draws the younger 
adolescent toward the older woman— 
an instinct which is born of many gen- 
erations in which the succeeding fam- 
ilies have been nurtured by noble 
mothers. It is natural for the boy to 
look up to the woman older than him- 
self, because, for countless ages, it is 
the mother who is the ideal to the boy 
of all that is good and pure and noble 
in womanhood. 

In his friendship with Mrs. Carr. 
John Muir was living the phase of his 
life which comes to every boy. It was 
lucky for John that this ideal friend 
understood him and his aspirations. 
She became his adviser and confidant, 
the one to whom he trusted his secrets, 
to whom he told his theories: and it 
was a sympathetic and willing ear she 
lent him; for she recognized his genius 
and knew what rational appreciation 
meant to him. She encouraged him 
and lead him into the field of experi- 
ment and exploration. It was to her 
he went in all his troubles; and it was 
to her he wrote after the accident in 
the carriage factory in which he nearly 
lost his eye-sight: “I felt neither pain 
nor faintness, the thought was so tre- 
mendous that my right eve was gone.’ 
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This accident turned him firmly into 
his chosen field—out-door science; for 
believing he should without doubt lose 
his eyesight entirely, he determined 
to see all of nature he could with the 
light he thought would be spared to 
him but for a short time. 

The problems of life bore heavily on 
Muir at this age. There was so much 
to be accomplished and so little en- 
ergy and such a small span of life to 
do it in. He couldn’t see through the 


maze. The outlook was dark. How 


he wrestled, as Jacob with the angel, 
with the problem of a life-occupation 
becomes evident in one of his letters: 

“A life-time is so little that we die 
before we get ready to live. I should 
like to study at a college, but then I 
have to say to myself: ‘You will die 
before you can do anything else.’ I 
should like to study medicine that I 
might do my part in lessening human 
misery ; but again it comes: ‘You will 
die before you are ready or able to do 
so.’ How intensely, I desire to be a 
Humboldt. But again the chilling an- 
swer is reiterated: ‘Could we live a 
million years, then how delightful to 
spend in perfect contentment so many 
thousand years in quiet study in col- 
lege, so many amid the grateful din of 
machines, so many amid human pain, 
so many thousands in the sweet study 
of nature, among the dingles and dells 
of Scotland, and all the other less im- 
portant part of our world. Then per- 
haps we might with a show of reason 
‘shuffle off this mortal coil’ and look 
back on our star with some satisfac- 
tion.” 

I wonder if Yosemite is now when 
compared with the “dingles and dells 
of Scotland” to be thought of by Muir 
as “one of the other less important 
parts of our world.” 

The accident to his eye opened a 
way to the solution of what to do. For 
he then and there resolved “to do with 
his might what his hand found to do.”’ 

He planned a thousand-mile ramble 
in the forests of America. “Going to 
the woods is going home,” he after- 
wards wrote. His itinerary, putting it 
broadly, was south through Kentucky, 
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Tennessee, Florida, Cuba, and to South 
America. He originally intended to 
explore the Amazon to its source. He 
would be a Humboldt. In the pack he 
carried were the sources of his literary 
inspiration: the Bible, Burns, and Mil- 
ton. Later on when he got into geo- 
logical problems he also carried a 
barometer, a thermometer and a cli- 
nometer. This with his watch and 
knife made his simple outfit. 

Thus the vague dream began its ful 
fillment. South and further south he 
went till in Florida, seized with a ma- 
larial fever, he was obliged to modify 
South American plans and to drift 
west to a kindlier air and sun. It was 
then he came to California; and we 
find him in roseate Santa Clara and 
daintily. flowered San Joaquin on his 
way to the heart of the Sierras—Yo- 
semite, his home. Strolling across the 
flower-fields through the foothills the 
white eternal snowiness lured him on 
till he was between the tremendous 
walls of the glacier-cut canyon, and at 
once sacredly devoted himself to the 
service of the “God of the open air.” 

Fifty cents per week was his allow- 
ance. This he earned in diverse ways 
—sheepherding, in sawmills or in any 
forestry-work. His accurate observa- 
tions and reports soon came to be val- 
ued by the United States Government 
and his service was recognized in 
many ways. While in Yosemite he 
constructed a sawmill much to the pro- 
fit of a man who had been using most 
primitive ways in securing timber. 

ne is awed into absolute reverence 
at the wonders the Sierras yielded to 
John Muir. The work of the glacier 
he proved to be stupendous, showing 
that by the slow movement of the pa- 
tient ice-rivers, grinding away through- 
out the ages, the ancient lofty Sierra 
was cut down until reduced in height 
by a full mile. When other scientists 
declared that no glaciers now existed in 
the Sierras he found residual glaciers 
by the score. There was no primeval 
forest dome, peak, chasm or cataract 
that did not vield its secrets. 

The wild north-wind roared titanic 
music for him through pine and 
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sequoia, and strung the wild high 
cones and summit-crags with wonder- 
ful cloud-forms and snow-banners. 
Yet his theories were never hastily 
formed nor preconceived. They were 
distilled from fact—fact as genuine as 
patient, painstaking research could 
make it. He kept as near as possible 
to the reality, yet all of the time he 
heard God’s music singing through the 
lightning-flash, the mountain tornado, 
or roar of the valley flood. Did he 
wish to be certain of a glacial iact he 
would go to Switzerland or Siberia to 
verify. A ride on an avalanche, or the 
rescue of a hurt and fallen companion 
from a precipice ledge without even a 
rope—a rescue in which the wounded 
is carried up the perpendicular cliff as 
a cat carries a kitten, holding the res- 
cued by the neck of his clothes in his 
teeth—is dangerous business and de- 
mands nerve and muscle that a Titan 
would be proud of. Two days in a 
snowstorm, without food, on Mount 
Shasta, and still living, is a record of 
endurance; yet Muir passed through it 
all, not only because of sheer powers 
of endurance; but because he knew 
nature and her friendly ministrations ; 
and the hot Shasta Sulphur Spring or 
nut-supply of some four-footed forest 
friend sometimes held the line of his 


life. %In all of his long marches such 


was his instinct for place and direction 
that he never lost his way. Through 
all of his work the spirit of scientific 
reseatch was his Guardian Angel; and 
all through his life he has called to 
her. 

He saw nature working in a splendid 
unbroken rhythm. The great fall of 
Sierra winter-snow beginning in De- 
cember he saw slowly melted by the 
earth, still warm from summer heat 
and absorbed into the porous lava 
through which it slowly percolated to 
issue as spring and brook: he saw the 
interminable forest woo and _ enfold 
the stream and river coaxing it to lin- 
ger in the :ark recesses and shady, dells 
until at last when it broke from the 
forest’s arms it was ready to murmur 
in late spring through the foothills 
down to cool and enrich the valleys 
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when without these tender minister- 
ings of tree and fern the floods would 
become a wild monster, raging and de- 
stroying where they ought to lave and 
bless. 

Thunder-storm and earthquake 
spoke to him and bleak mountain wall, 
ice-polished dome, and river-washed 
canyon had a smile for him; and 
through it all he felt the pulse of power 
infinite, and the smile he saw and the 
voice he heard was God’s. Nor did he 
have less interest in animal life than in 
flower, forest or mountain. It was the 
water-ousel, or the Douglass squirrel, 
or Stikeen that drew forth keenest 
study. Those chapters which deal with 
his accounts of the bird or animal 
which got next to his heart can never 
fail to find readers and hold them with 
serenest, tenderest interest. 

Nor had he the slightest fear of any 
wild animals of the Sierras. The 
wood-folk were his friends. “Poor 
creatures,’ he said of snakes, “loved 
only by their Maker.” The bear was 
to him a great good-humored forest- 
clown whose worst crime was the kill- 
ing of a sheep or a wounded deer. 

It might seem that to lead the way 
to the heart of the Sierras is enough 
for the life of one man. But John 
Muir’s hunger for nature was not ap- 
peased here. While his first home was 
the Sierran crag and while he returned 
again and again to the never-failing 
beauties of Yosemite, his instinct for 
rambling took him time after time to 
search for other natural glories of the 
world. 

The whole chain of the Rockies from 
the glacier in Alaska which bears his 
name to Mexico ministered unto him. 
Leaving friends and society he strolled 
away, into the depths of the primal 
mountains and forests to be lost sight 
of for years. On these journeys he 
traveled on foot unattended, sleeping 
at night by a great camp-fire or deeply 
housed from storm in the forest under- 
wood. His bed was of leaves or boughs 
and his fare the simplest—such as he 
got on the trail or brought from his 
bag of bread and tea. At one time he 
took with him a pack-mule; but in the 
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rugged paths and on the heights the 
animal was unable to follow the mas- 
ter, and more than once the mountain- 
climber wished the mule home again. 

Physically, Muir was well fitted to 


storm the fastnesses of nature. Light 
in weight, wiry-built, possessed of 
illimitable endurance, with a_ steady 
head, a keen eye, knowing how to take 
advantage of every assistance to life 
nature afforded, able when necessity 
required to go for days without food 
he was at home climbing the branches 
of the Douglass spruce or on the bare 
wall of a precipice and a thousand 
miles were as a mile to him, when a 
mountain-peak or a water-fall beck- 
oned to him. 

This was the equipment of the nas 
ture-poet when he _ sallied from his 
home in the Sierras to search the 
mountains and forests of the world. 
One is overwhelmed at the list of his 
explorations,—Alaska—(where he had 
some of the most dangerous experi- 
ences and where he most successfully 
observed the glacier), Switzerland. 
Norway, Siberia, the Alleghanies, Yel- 
lowstone, the great deserts of the west 
all felt the tread of his tireless feet. In 
and out of the hills and dales among 
the avalanches and precipices of these 
countries he glided like the will-o-the- 
wisp until such was his reputation as 
a roamer, that when any mountain- 
scarred traveller was found by an ex- 
plorer in the forest or along the trail 
he was sure to be accosted, “You must 
be John Muir.” 

As a scientist he became the great 
authority, on glaciers and their action; 
yet there was no department of nat- 
ural history that he did not sympa- 
thetically touch upon. He was intense- 
ly gentle, so that small animals and 
birds around his Yosemite home did 
not flee from his presence as they did 
from a crowd of chattering tourists. 
He was in the habit of personifying 
every tree, shrub and bird, and for this 
reason his conversation and writing 
have a constant tendency to effervesce 
into poetry. As a matter of fact he did 
write verse, as is indicated in the fol- 
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lowing, said of Vernal Falls, Yosem- 
ite: 

“The falls respond gloriously to the 
ripe sunshine of these days. So do the 
flowers. I have written a song but 
dare not tell anyone as yet. I never 
can keep my pen perfectly sober when 
it gets into the bounce and hurrah of 
these falls, but it has never broken 
into rhyme before.” 

While he has been from first to last 
a wanderer and apparently a hermit. 
Muir is one of the most social of men, 
and makes the strongest of friends. 
Out of the fullness of his heart, his 
constant endeavor is to make others 
see the wonders of nature as he sees 
them. His disappointment that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, on account of the 
philosopher's age, could not follow him 
to the sublime heights in Yosemite, 
could not sleep out of doors and see his 
stars shine through the redwood trees, 
could not roughly bump against the 
bowlders and underbrush as he had 
done, was keen. Yet he was full of 
reverence for the sage. Of a few 
hours spent with Emerson at Clark’s 
Station, near the big trees, he says: 
‘He hardly spoke a word all the even- 
ing, yet it was a great pleasure simply 
to be near him, warming at the light 
of his face as at a fire.” 

Yet Muir recognized that Emerson 
was in declining years at this time and 
could not “mountaineer.” And while 
he urged Emerson to stay longer, say- 
ing: “You are yourself a sequoia. Stop 
and get acquainted with your breth- 
ren,’ yet “It was the afternoon of the 
day and the afternoon of (Emerson’s) 
life and his course was now westward 
down all the mountains into the sun- 
set.” 

Muir was lonesome when Emerson 
rode away, the last one of the party 
over the ridge, and waved to the moun- 
tain-climber the last good-bye. Yet 
Muir was soon consoled. ‘The trees 
had not gone to Boston nor the birds 
and,’ he says, “as | sat by the fire 
Emerson was still with me in spirit.’ 

“It was seventeen vears after our 


parting,’ he goes on, “on Wawona. 


ridge that I stood beside his grave un- 
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der a pine tree on the hill above 

Sleepy Hollow. He had gone to the 
higher Sierras, and, as I fancied, was 
again waving his hand in friendly rec- 
ognition.” 

‘While making his observations on 
the Alaskan glaciers, Muir built with 
his own hands on the edge of Muir 
glacier, (named after him) a cabin in 
which he lived. It was a small wooden 
affair with a large chimney showing 
that next to the open fire of the woods 
Muir loved the open fire of the house 
The cabin built on the glacier has 
moved on of course with the move- 
ment of the ice and is now known only 
to a few hardy. adventurers who call it 
“The Lost Cabin.” In Yosemite his 
cabin was a sort of “Fire Hung Bird’s 
Nest” built in a pine over the water- 
wheel of the sawmill he _ himself 
planned there. 

It was in this that the naturalist en- 
tertained Emerson when the sage of 
Concord sojourned in Yosemite. As 
to his home in Martinez where his Cal- 
ifornia farm is located, and where he 
has raised a family, his wife having 
been the daughter of Dr. John Streut- 
zel, the following letter from Mr. Har- 
old J. White, artist and nature-lover, 
gives a realistic picture: 

“Well, you want to know about John 
Muir. I couldn’t make the right train 
connections with Martinez and did not 
get there until five p. m., but learning 
at the Postoffice that he was at the 
home alone, I concluded to go after 
all. I walked about three miles up 
into the hills until I came to his place, 
a little ranch with a large brown house 
on a hill about sixty feet high. There 
was no lawn but the top and the slope 
of the hill was laid out with trees, 
many kinds of wonderful bushes and 
shrubs, and trails in which the natural 
grass and that sort of thing are not 
disturbed. It was all very. beautiful 
and did not give that primped, worked- 
at appearance that such places usually 
have. When I came to go through it 
with him later, he told me about some 
of the trees and shrubs growing there, 
that some were from Africa, Australia, 
and other continents. Altogether, it 
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was a cosmopolitan, botanical garden, 
giving an effect neither tropical nor 
temperate and probably not to be seen 
elsewhere. 

“However, its owner is not an espe- 
cially peculiar person, that is in the 
sense of being in any way one-sided, 
as many, great people are. He has 
everything that people commonly have 
and a great deal more. His genius 
is mostly a matter of love—the one 
who “would love infinitely and be 
loved”—it seems to me. Because | am 
interested in the same things he is and 
know some of the people and places 
he does he seemed to take great pleas- 
ure in telling about them. He asked 
me to stay all night, and showed me 
pictures from Egypt, Australia, Asia, 
and such places until after eleven 
o'clock. He converses beautifully, 
constantly evolves new ideas and ex- 
pressions, his style of speaking is al- 
ways in perfect harmony with the sub- 
ject; strikingly so in one instance 
when he said those ministers who 
preach about man being a little lowe! 
than the angels and then go out hunt- 
ing and fishing are ‘fools!’ For a man 
so greatly religious as John Muir an 
expression like that means as much, : 
fancy, as the most polished and pictur. 
esque swearing combinations. It 
seemed to me to carry a good deal far- 
ther. I was not looking for it, and am 
glad that the expression does not in- 
clude me. He has a fine sense oi 
humor and told me some of the funni- 
est things I ever heard of. Anything 
ridiculous appeals very strongly, to 
him. 

“He took me into his ‘den’ or “lit- 
tery workshop,” as he expressed it 
when I said it looked like a literary 
workshop,—a large room with a car. 
pet on the floor, barely perceptible 
through the papers, magazines and 
botanical specimens, which lie in hope- 
less confusion (to anybody, but him) 
in places to a depth of some feet. On 
the walls are a number of Keith’s best 
paintings of mountain scenes, a map 
of Muir Glacier, and a drawing of his 
desk he made at college—a clockwork 
combination that did everything but: 
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learn his lessons for him. The main 
part of it was two big cog-wheels, one 
inside the other and a_ clock-work 
above. To the left he piled his books. 
One of the wheels would bring around 
the first book and open it, and afte. 
the indicated number of minutes would 
close it, drop it below and bring on the 
next book. If he wanted to study the 
first book longer it was only a half- 
second’s work to put the clock back. 
He said he invented that and other 
clock arrangements when he was a 
boy, before he had ever seen a clock. 

“He said he had a great deal of work 
on his hands but that it was hard for 
him to ‘bone down’ to any. piece of 
writing. He has promised Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. a book on Alaska, and from 
the vast amount of material collected 
from this last trip he intends some- 
time to write others, but had much 
rather climb mountains. 

“When I left he told me I knew the 
way there now and to come back and. 
tell him what I had seen in the Hum- 
boldt redwoods. Well, that’s an ac- 
quaintance and a friendship worth hav- 
ing, isn't it?” 

John Muir has written voluminously 
for the magazines and papers, his 
work aggregating one hundred and 
fiftv articles on all sorts of natural his- 
tory topics. His two books, “The 
Mountains of California,’ and “Our 
National Parks” contain the spirit of 
his work. He has done more to pre- 
serve intact the great natural wonders 
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of the West chan any other man, and 
his power has been in the sympathetic 
touch that he has put in to his great 
stories of the Western mountains. His 
dog story, “Stikeen,” is one of the best 
of its kind, and will always find read- 
ers when it is lifted from the oblivion 
of the bound magazine volume in 
which it rests. 

John Muir is deeply reverent and 
severe in his attitude to nature. He 
says of the man who seeks her: “He 
must be humble and patient, and give 
his life for light; he must not try to 
force Nature to reveal her secrets.” 

Muir is willing to pay. the price of 
hard patient toil, after the manner of 
one of his glaciers, to gain his inspira- 
tion and feel the touch of truth. Should 
we put into words the spirit and faith 
in which he toiled through the years 
to unfold the beauty of the Sierras 
they should be these: 


[ only keep a-climbing. 

I know the stars of God are overhead; 

And, by that far-off streaming spirit- 
wand, 

The meteor’s gleam, I know that I am 
led, 

And so I keep a-climbing. 


I only, keep a-climbing. 

It may be yon blue range will be the 
last ; 

It may be many others loom beyond; 

And yet I know the summit will be 
passed, 

And so I keep a-climbing. 
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met a land wind in the town— 
It seemed my soul to smother. 
I met a sea wind on the shore— 


The free one whispered ‘‘Brother.’ 


I met a cynic as I sang— 
He sneered, ‘‘Wherein thy gaine”’ 
| sought the wildwood solitudes— 


The thrushes harked my strain. 
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Running of the Gloria 


BY ROY HARRISON 


“They're off!” 

Ten hundred throats caught the cry 
together as the starter’s flag dropped 
at the five-furlong post on the other 
side of the track. The horses strung 
out along the track, first running in a 
long line and then with a quick shift 
in position that brought the little 
brown mare, Mural, to the front of the 
field. Jockey Tailor was on her back, 
and he beat and lashed her until she 
passed the judges’ stand a winner by 
two lengths. 

“There’s another win for Tailor,” 
growled a disgruntled bettor who had 
been unfortunate enough to have 
backed the wrong horse. He tore up 
the betting ticket he held in his hand 
and threw the useless bits on the 
ground. 

“Nobody ever saw such riding be- 
fore. Thirty, races the boy has ridden 
this season and here this is his four- 
teenth win. I'l know where to put 
my money after this.” 

The jockey himself brought his 
horse back to the judge’s stand and 
weighed in, all the time watching the 
cheering crowds in the grandstand as 
nonchalantly as if their plaudits had 
been for anyone in the world except 
for himself. He smiled at a pleased 
backer of the horse he had ridden, who 
rushed up to pat him on the back, and 
went on into his dressing-room. 

Perhaps his indifference to the 
crowd's applause had been assumed 
and perhaps not. What was more 
likely, was that the rider’s mind was so 
much taken up with plans and 
thoughts for the race of the season in 
which, the next day, he was to ride the 
favorite, that he could not think of 
anything else. 

The Gloria Handicap, on this track 
by the western sea, was the big event 
of the racing season. Horsemen would 
have told you that it was a race for a 
mile with $10,000 added. If you did 
not understand what that meant they. 
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would tell you that any horse on the 
track could be entered in the race; that 
the distance over which it. was to be 
run was one mile; that, in addition to 
the money which would come from 
the amounts charged the owners of the 
horses by the jockey club, the club it- 
self would give $10,000, and that the 
greater part of this whole amount 
would go to the owner of the horse 
that won the race. If your informant 
were particularly obliging he would 
go on to tell you that the jockey who 
rode the winning horse would be paid 
by the horse's owner as much as 
$1000, that he would be cheered by the 
largest crowd that ever attended the 
race-track and that, for months after, 
he would be the pride of the track and 
the ideal of every, stable boy there. 
Men would pat him on the back and 
tell him he was all right. People 
would point him out on the street and 
say to each other: 

“That is the jockey who rode So- 
and-So in the Gloria Handicap.” 

Then you would begin to under- 
stand some part of the reason that 
made Jockey ‘Tailor forget the ap- 
plause of the crowd that cheered him 
for winning on Mural, since his mind 
only contained a confused whir of 
sounds that, at times, settled down 
into one word and that word was 
“Gloria.” 

The boy, left the dressing-room in 
his street clothes and strolled over to 
his restaurant. He had sat down and 
given his order before he noticed that 
Harry Lines, one of the bookmakers 
at ‘the track, was seated across the 
table from him. For some reason or 
other he had never liked the fellow; 
though, if anyone had asked him why, 
it was altogether unlikely that he 
could have told. It was, therefore, in 
any but a gracious tone of voice that 
he grunted a reply, to the bookmaker’s 
“How are you?” 

“I suppose you are praying for a 
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good track and fine weather tomorrow, 
arent you?” Lines continued, unmind- 
ful of the jockey’s surliness. 

“Well, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to me,” the jockey, replied, soft- 
ened somewhat, perhaps, by the evi- 
dent interést that the bookmaker dis- 
played in the very thing that was up- 
permost in his own mind. “I’ve got 
an idea that Aethon can win on most 
any old kind of a track. She’s only 
got Stanford against her and I| ain't 
much afraid of him.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you need to be, 
either. But it is going to raise hobbs 
with us if you win. Two-thirds of the 
people at the track will back Aethon 
with you on her back. I don't see 
where we come out if we have to pay 
them all after she has won. We'll be 
up against it, that’s all.” 

“I’m sorry,’ Tailor returned, grin- 
ning heartlessly. He was thoroughly 
enjoying himself now. 

“T suppose it will mean a good deal 
in your own pocket if you win?” 

“The old man has promised me a 
thousand.” 

“Say, Tailor; would three thousand 
suit you better?” the bookmaker asked 
suddenly. 

The boy paused in the midst of a sip 
of coffee and set the cup back on the 
table. For a moment he looked at the 
bookmaker and the latter hung his 
eyes. 

“What do you mean by that?” the 
jockey, demanded. 

“Just this,” Lines answered and 
lowered his voice to a whisper. “If 
Aethon wins we will be thousands of 
dollars in the hole. You can see that 
as well as | can. You know too, bet- 
ter even than I do, that she can't help 
winning if she gets a decent ride. If 
she doesn’t get a good ride she is sure 
to lose. If you will make her lose 
there’s three thousand in it for you.” 

Tailor’s eyes narrowed and his fists 
clenched as he watched the bookmak- 
er. Three thousand dollars seemed to 
him almost a fortune. It meant a liv- 
ing for a year. It meant the accom- 
plishment of many a fair dream. It 
meant almost more to him than, for 


the minute, he could realize. His face 
a moment before had -been rosy. It 
was pale as the cloth on the table be- 
fore him now. 

“Will you do it,” he heard Lines say 
and the bookmaker’s voice seemec 
miles and miles away. “It’s easy. No- 
body will ever find it out.” 

Then the jockey, heard another voice 
and for a moment he did not appreci- 
ate that it was his own. 

“Do you mean it?” he was saying. 
“Is this straight goods? Are you try- 
ing to fool me?” 

“No, | mean every word of it. Good 
God, boy, it means | am broke if 
Aethon wins that race. I have been 
losing right along and what | haven't 
lost | have thrown away on booze. 
You know that. You have got to help 
me out of this. And if you do there’s 
three thousand in it for you. What 
do you say?” 

Tailor rose from his seat without a 
word. He flung a half dollar on the 
counter as he passed and waited for 
no change. The bookmaker was right 
behind him as he went out of the res- 
taurant. The jockey, went straight on 
with never a look behind. Lines kept 
up with him and they turned the cor- 
ner together. Tailor stopped and 
turned upon the bookmaker with a 
look in his eyes that made the latter 
stop short, almost in fear. 

“When do I get the money?” the 
jockey demanded. 

“Right after the last race.” 

“Where?” 

“Any place you think safe.” 

For a moment the two men looked 
into each others eyes and then Tailor 
said: 

“If Aethon loses you meet me in the 
wash room after the crowd has left. 
Ie careful how you get there, too. If 
anyone finds this out we're both gone.” 

He waited for no answer but strode 
away. from the bookmaker and took 
the beach road for his home. By the 
time he passed the last house and was 
out on the sand the moon had risen 
pale and cold, above the roofs. Some- 
how her coldness soothed him and 
gradually he slackened his pace. His 
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stumbling feet seemed holding him 
back and finally his shoe caught in a 
piece of wreckage that had _ been 
thrown up on the sands. He fell at full 
length and did not rise. For a while 
he buried his face in his arms. 

He cursed the bookmaker and his of- 
fer and his own weakness in accept- 
ing it. He cursed the first day he had 
set foot on a track and shivered at the 
remembrance of the thrills that went 
through him the first time he won a 
race. All the glory, seemed gone now 
and all the sweet was turned to bitter. 
Across a little arm of the bay, dis- 
tant perhaps a half mile from where he 
lay, was a line of dark shadows, their 
tops being the roofs of a row of low 
houses. One by one the lights in their 
windows glimmered for an instant and 
then shone brightly. A_ thought 
flashed across his mind and for an in- 
stant his face shone with a different 
resolve. 

Over there, among those dark shad- 
| ows, perhaps behind that very window 
Mg in which the light had just shone, 
| lived a girl who meant more to him 
than all the races he had ever won 
and all the cries of the crowds that 
had ever been given him. In his own 
uncultured yet whole-hearted way he 
had wooed her. Together they had 
planned their future when he should 
own his own horses and sit in the 
grandstand with her while the boys 
rode them to victory. Their youth, 
for he was only twenty, and she hardly 
in her nineteenth year, had never both- 
ered them. They would want to wait 
until he had made a success of himself 
in some measure and that, they had 
thought, would be at least two years 
yet. How many days, he thought, had 
they talked over the very race that he 
was to ride tomorrow! There came to 
him, too, the pleasant little conceit 
with which he had told that, if he lost 
his race, he would never see her again. 
And how she had replied, with a ten- 
der pat on his head, how she knew it 
was impossible for him to lose. 

All the bitterness of it rushed upon 
him at once. The mockery of it all 
seemed to overwhelm. He rose to his 
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feet and threw out his arms towards 
the bay. The pale moon saw his face 
roughened with the pain at his heart 
and his clenched hands to press against 
the sides of his forehead. 

To one who cares to study it the 
crowd who attends the big race at a 
metropolitan track is an odd mixture. 
All classes and all conditions of human 
life are to be found there. The old 
habitue, his clothes cut on next sea- 
son's model and as brightly, checked 
as the tailors can make it, is every- 
where. He has a self-satisfied smile 
and is perfectly at home. Then there 
is the society man who spends the af- 
ternoon on the clubhouse porch and 
sends his bets to the ring by a uni- 
formed messenger. Add to these the 
women, of whom, possibly, there are 
more kinds than of the men, and you 
have the greater part of the people at 
the track. Their motives, if one could 
find them out, would probably prove 
to be as diversified as themselves. 

Such a crowd, 20,000 strong, 
swarmed the grandstand and the club- 
house and betting ring the day of the 
Gloria. A cloudless sky and a sun hot 
enough to drive every vestige of mois- 
ture from the track and leave it hard 
and springy were the justification that 
the people had for calling this an ideal 
day. for the Gloria. 

The race itself was the fourth of the 
afternoon, and when the horses started 
from the paddock everyone at the trac} 
was straining his neck to see them. 
There were six of the entries, sleek 
and shining and trained to the hour. 
For five minutes they kept the starter 
on his mettle and the crowd with its 
heart in its throat before they were 
straightened out and the starting gate 
could be released. Finally they were 
in order, and the old familiar ‘““They’re 
off,” came from the crowd as the tape 
went up and the horses were off along 
the hot track. 

There is only one part of a horse- 
race more exciting than the finish, and 
that is the start. This was no excep- 
tion. Big, brown Stanford got awav 
first and set the pace from the start. 


Behind came the other five. Dauphin’s 
nose was at his saddle; behind Dau- 
phin, the black horse, Caesar; then the 
rest. Aethon was unaccountably slow 
in starting, and when the horses set- 
tled into their strides she was the 
fifth. It was a bad break for the favor- 
ite, and involuntarily the crowd 
groaned as the horses passed the 
grandstand. 

“Good for Tailor, he knows what 
he’s about,” whispered Lines to his 
cashier. “Did you see where he start- 
ed? Back in the ruck?” 

“Did you fix him?” the cashier asked 
eagerly. 

“Did I fix him? Did I? Well you 
can just bet your rocks I did. He 
jumped at the bait too easy. Three 
thousand bucks is more than a drop in 
the bucket to a boy like him.” 

Up in one corner of the stand was a 
girl almost crying. ‘To her this race 
meant more than any of those about 
her dreamed. 

As the horses thundered by there 
was someone saw her who understood. 
It was the boy on the fifth horse, and 
that boy was trying to choke down a 
lump that hurt his throat. He was 
lying low on his horse’s neck, and he 
was only dimly conscious that he was 
riding the race of his life. What he 
thought more of was the girl in the 
grandstand and ot how she would feel 
when he lost this race. Almost he was 
tempted now to go to the front and 
win it in spite of all. Then like a 
flash of lightning striking the tree the 
thought of the reward that he would 
gain struck him, and he cowered even 
lower under the blow. 

Stanford had dropped back to but 
four lengths in front of him as they 
passed the quarter pole. Dauphin was 
leading and between him and that 
Streak of yellow there were seven 
horse’s lengths. 

At the half the horse behind him 
was panting by his side, gaining on 
him slowly, but surely. His eyes were 
half closed and his head almost 
touched his horse’s mane. Stanford 
had gone to the front again and Dau- 
phin was with him stride for stride. 
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Behind these two came Alcazar, and 
then Caesar, three lengths in front of 
Aethon. 

Tailor half raised his eyes and 
looked toward the stand. At the far 
corner he imagined he could distin- 
guish, even through the blur in his 
eyes, a figure in white, a figure he 
thought he knew. She was leaning far 
out over the railing and, at the sight of 
her, his heart stopped beating. ‘There 
was a rumbling in his head and only 
by good fortune did he grasp his reins 
tightly enough to hold himself on his 
horse. 

The lines tightened at the corners 
of his mouth and for the first time in 
the race his whip rose. 

They, reached the three-quarter post 
and Aethon was leading Caesar by a 
length and a half. Alcazar was two 
lengths in front of him and only three 
lengths behind Stanford, who was stil! 
in front. 

“What the devil is he trying to do?” 
Lines whispered fiercely as he watched 
Aethon pass Caesar and slowly gain on 
the horses ahead of him. “He's get- 
ting too close to the front, the fool.” 

“Ten dollars says he has thrown 
you,’ answered the cashier. 

“Say that again and I'll wring your 
neck, damn you,” Lines cursed under 
his breath. “He knows better than to 
do that. Good God, man, don’t you 
know what it means to us for Aethon 
to win that race?” 

They, swung into the stretch with 
Jockey Tailor’s whip rising and fall- 
ing. Aleazar had gone behind. A 
length and a half away was Stanford 
and in front of Stanford, the hot, yel- 
low, open stretch. 

Tailor’s breath came quick and fast 
His mouth was parched, and it seemed 
to him as if his eyeballs stood out of 
his head with the strain. Alcazar’s 
nose was still at his saddle-skirts but 
Aethon was gradually pulling away 
from him toward the big brown horse 
in front. . Stanford showed signs of 
failing, but the finish was only a little 
over a furlong away. 

Tailor leaned farther out of the sad- 
dle. His whip flew up and down; he 
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thought himself lifting his horse along 
by his own strength. Beads of per- 
spiration stood out on his forehead 
and his breath came as_ hot and quick 
as that of his horse. Beneath him 


Aethon plunged and quivered but 
gained, inch by inch, foot by, foot. Now 
her head was at Stanford’s rump, now 
at his saddle. Stanford’s jockey coulc 
feel her hot breath on his cheek and 
beat and lashed his horse to the limit 
of his strength. But Aethon was at 
his side, now, neck for neck, nose fo1 
nose. 

For a hundred yards they ran so 
neither jockey drawing a breath o1 
winking an eye. Tailor nerved him- 
self for the last effort, and coaxed anc 
begged and swore at his horse. By his 
side Stanford tore along, and it seemec 
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as if every stride must drag the very 
heart out of him. 

Tailor did not dare look around. Hi. 
eyes were glued on the wire and, witli 
a last convulsive effort, he tried to 
throw Aethon across the finish. But 
even as he did so, he saw Stanforc 
slip away from him and saw that 
brown neck flash under the wire three 
inches in front of Aethon’s. 

He came back to the stand an 
weighed in. He seemed to be in a 
daze and the curses of his horse’s 
owner struck upon deaf ears. If his 
glazed eyes saw the bookmaker’s winl 
as he passed his stand they gave ne 
sign. Blindly he stumbled on to th: 
dressing room and threw himself upow 
his bunk. 

The Gloria Handicap had been rur 
and lost. 
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BY CHARLOTTE LAY DEWEY 


A child sits blowing bubbles in the sun, 
Above his head they float up high and higher, 
Clear, opalescent, trembling with the fire 
Imprisoned in the depths. 
A seale of soundless music, then upon 


The air—mist—nothing! 


Like children, to create! 


Tho’ scarce our day of life has yet begun, 
Of putting to our eager lips the pipe 

Of Pan, and with the breath of Hope, again 
And yet again we see our bright dreams grow 

Unto the perfect round, tle prototype 


Of Joy—then vanish. Was the vision vain? 


Ask the ideal that made the bubble glow. 


The colors run 


Ah, me! \We aspire 


We never tire. 
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BY MAUDE HEATH 


play, or wherever a crowd gathers, 

one is constantly seeing incidents in 
other people’s lives that furnish a most 
fascinating study. ‘Tiny mosaics that, 
joined together, form a perfect pattern 
hat seen singly may be important or 
trivial—we do not know. The touching 
for an instant of two person's lives, the 
little exchanges of courtesies or assist- 
ance, and then the drifting apart, prob- 
ably never to meet again, as two ships 
that speak each other in a heavy fog 
and go on their separate ways without 
having seen the captains or the crews, 
only a vague shape in the gloom. 

Each person is to himself the center 
of the universe, from whence all points 
of the compass radiate. To him the 
fleeting glimpses others get is an ex- 
perience of prime importance; a com- 
edy or a tragedy, to be retated a thou- 
sand times and remembered through 
life. 

Going up Market street in San Fran- 
cisco about a week before the earth- 
quake I met an old man carrying a 
gaudy umbrella, which advertised a 
shop where umbrellas were made and 
repaired. The man_ was _ shabbily 
dressed, evidently feeble with age, and 
with snow-white hair beneath a broken 
and rusty hat. He had a strong, well 
balanced face, and a broad, intellectus'! 
forehead. How came he in such a posi- 
tion? From what prosperous manhood 
had he fallen to this automaton march 
up and down a crowded thoroughfare: 
To what depths of poverty had he sunk 
that such employment was a boon’ 
Perhaps no one but himself knows. T« 
tim it is the tragedy of adverse cir 
cumstances or self-made misfortune 


i a large city, on the streets, at a 


To the crowds that pass him he is a 
feature of the street—an unimportant 
wave of the ebbing and flowing tide oi 
humanity. 

In the evening, after the play, while 
waiting for a car, I saw a young girl 
well-dressed, pretty and very refined- 


looking, standing on the corner, evi- 
dently waiting for some one. Each car 
that came she scanned eagerly, and a 
shade of disappointment on her face 
deepened as it passed. At last a man 
fashionably dressed, but dissipated- 
lovking, steppcd from a down czar, and 
with a_ slightly bored expression, 
stood waiting for the girl to come to 
the crossing, where he choose to re- 
main. She was evidently very glad to 
see him, and began talktng earnestly. 
As they passed me, he said: “That is 
all nonsense, you know. You expect 
altogether too much for ” the rest 
was lost. Who was she, and why was 
she waiting alone at nearly’ eleven 
o'clock for a man who did not treat her 
with ordinary politeness when he 
came? Possibly it was the beginning 
of a drama that will end satisfactorily ; 
perhaps one of the countless tragedies 
that begin so happily and end in dis- 
grace and death. To the girl the meet- 
ing was an event, to the man apparent- 
ly an unpleasant incident, and to the 
few in the throng who noticed it at all 
it was but one of a hundred similar 
sights. 

The city presents a constantly mov- 
ing panorama, a shifting kaleidoscope 
of human experience—tragic, comic 
and melodramatic. At the theatre, a 
party of Japanese came—a young man 
and a girl, two boys and an old man. 
with scanty, flowing white hair and 
beard, the physiognomy of an ape and 
a bent and feeble body. With them 
was an American woman, middle-aged. 
thin and angular; the ideal missionary 
type. She sat between the boys and 
the old man, to whom she read the 
programme and seemed to be explain- 
ing the situations. In what capacity 
was she with those brown people? As 
a teacher or as the old man’s wife? Ap- 
pearances pointed to the latter solu- 
tion, in which case one could easils 
fancy the disgust of her family and 
friends, and the streak of latent insan- 
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ity or unhealthy morbidness that 
prompted such a step. 

In front of them sat a well-known 
newspaper man with a party of friends. 
One was a young woman in a decollete 
gown, who punctuated each of a volley 
of remarks with a portentous frown 
that would strike terror to the average 
man’s soul. Quite likely she is a kind- 
hearted person, whose conversation is 
innocuous to a degree. 

Going into a big department store at 


. nine o’clock in the morning, before the 


rush had begun, we saw the clerks and 
heads of departments getting ready for 
the crowds that take violent possession 
a little later. At the entrance door were 
two men cleaning the brass fittings of 
the massive doors, and engaged in a 
stormy altercation as to whether one of, 
them had or had not done his part of 
the work properly. The big Afro- 
American who stands guard to open 
and close the doors was calmly polish- 
ing his nails, oblivious to the heated 
vocabularies of the disputants. Inside, 
at the book department, several girls 
were arranging the stock, and one was 
sitting idly on a stool. She was pro- 

claiming her ultimatum to the others 

She was too tired to work; she did not 


feel well anyway; there was nothing in 


it—this idea of rushing around and get- 
ting all worn out doing the same thing 
over and over again; if she fixed her 
stock, a lot of customers would pull 
them all to pieces again; the other girls 
could do as they liked, but for her part 
she was taking a little rest—goodness 
knew she needed it bad enough—and 
she didn’t propose to move for any- 
body, so there. Presently a floor walker 
appeared, and before he was fairly in 
sight my lady of independence was so 
deeply engrossed in arranging the 
books in her immediate neighborhood 
that she did not apparently see him at 
all. He massed with the grandiloquen: 
strut 71 a turkey gobbler in a baruyare 
looking from side to side among the 
pompadoured assistants in his indus- 
trini harem, none of whom speak 
when the monarch is near, however 
much they may “sass” his shadow. 

On the way down Sutter street on 
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a car a little later, we met a woman in 
a perfectly appointed brougham. She 
was an old woman, wrinkled and gray 
but dressed in the height of fashion. 
She was asleep, her poor old head 
nodding beneath its array of plumes 
and her i11¢d eyes encircled with dark 
lines, closed behind the jeweled lorg- 
nette she held in her white’ gloved 
hand. Probably a martyr on the social 
gridiron, from which only death can 
rescue her and give to her the long rest 
she yearns for. 

Walking up Kearny street was a wo- 
nau, richly dressed and weariny f'trs, 
She was leading a baby of about twe« 
years, dressed in white. His tiny fat 
legs were bare above his little shoes 
and blue with cold in the piercing wind 
that has all seasons for its own in ou 
metropolis. Very likely his mothe 
loves the baby. Doubtless she woul! 
do anything 19 her power to make ii: 
happy and comfortable—anything ex 
cept to ignore an idiotic fashion that 
masquerades as a mysterious provi 
dence when the victim dies. If it had 
been a poor child, probably some chari- 
table person would have _ provided 
warm stockings for the shivering mite. 

In a restaurant were two women. 
One thin and sallow with tightly 
closed, straight lips. The other was 
fat and round, with the wrinkles that 
Taughing had made in her good-natured 
face. The thin one was arguing with 
the waiter about her check, insisting 
that he should not charge five cents ex- 
tra for a cup of coffee, when they had 
eaten and were to pay for a twenty-five 
cent dinner each. All the efforts of the 
happy-looking friend to reconcile her 
to the outlay were unavailing and 
the monologue continued until the 
sorely badgered man turned and fled 
saying from a safe distance, “I ain’t 
to blame for the prices. It’s as much 
as I can do to attend to my own busi- 
ness. You go kick to the cashier.” 

In an oculist’s rooms, where a dozer 
persons were waiting were a young 
man and his wife and baby. She was 
a girlish looking young woman, and 
they were both dressed neatly, but 
plainly—rather shabbily. The man, a 


mere boy in appearance, held the baby. 
who fussed and squirmed in a vain at- 
tempt to go to his mother, who was be- 
ing fitted with glasses. When they 
were adjusted he asked the price. Sever 


and a half to ten dollars, according to 
the quality, the oculist said, with an 
air of having said it hundreds of times 
before. The young wife and the hus- 
band consulted a moment, while the 
baby reached its hands futilely to her 
and the doctor turned his chair impa- 
tiently. “We might pay a little each 
week,” she said, finally, and the man’: 
face brightened a shade. A few words 
to the oculist, and they went out with 
another burden added to the rest; one 
more division to make of an alread: 
strained income. The glasses may 
have cost the doctor one dollar, more 
likely fifty cents would cover the ex- 
pense to him. But the woman’s eyes 
must not be neglected, and they must 
pay the price he asked; besides, a littl 
added weight would soon adjust itself. 

Late at night we visited the compvus- 
ing rooms of one of the great dailies. 
The room was hot, the atmospher 
close and oppressive. Mingled with 
the throb of the heavy machinery was 
the click of the type-setting machines 
that have taken the places of hundreds 
of human “comps.” who haye joined 
the army of tramps. Up there, far 
above the city, men and women worked 
night after night, glad of the “job’ 
that they counted themselves fortunate 
to win. Beneath us the crowds surged 
ceaselessly, tirelessly, back and forth. 
to the play, to work, actual or hopec 
for; some to success, wealth and hap- 
piness, others to shame and disgrace’ 
all struggling for the unattainable 
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bored with too much or starving with 
too little; each one a unrt of a count- 
less number, and at the same time the 
center of creation, for whom the stars 
shine and the sun gives light; to whont 
hope beckons with alluring promuses 
for next year, and near whom death 
lurks at every corner. One city o! 
hundreds, one world of multitudes— 
each individual living, loving, suffer- 
ing and dying alone, and with his 
death comes to each the end of the 
world. 

A few days later came the sudden 
violent turn of the kaleidoscope—the 
blotting out of life for some, the un- 
heralded drop from wealth to penury 
for others. A general readjustment of 
the colors in the show—the substitu 
tion of smoking, blackened ruins for 
gilded palaces, of huddled, frightened 
crowds for the _ brilliant, laughing 
throngs. In the general transformation 
each particle preserves its own identity 
—its own supreme _ self-importance. 
From the personal experience of eacl: 
the great catastrophe takes its color- 
ing and shades, from the blackness of 
death and utter despair to the green of 
hope and the rose-hue of love and ro- 
mance. A brief commingling of all the 
atoms in one prismatic mass, as the 
master turns the frame, then the grad- 
ual reorganization of each color to it- 
self, divided by lines and bars of black 
that did not show before. 

And each tiny atom believes the pa- 
geant is meant for him, that the color 
he sees—blue, grey, brown or red—is 
the color scheme of the universe, and 
that he is the central figure of the great 
pattern, woven by he knows not 
whom, and for a purpose that he can- 
not guess. 
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“Perhaps the meadow-lark is that skilled leader, for he is always calling, calling. 
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Hifi warm spring rain began it. It 

tapped at the door of all the wild 

flowers in California, bidding them 
waken, attire themselves in holiday garb 
and attend the grand carnival to he 
given in April’s honor. ‘The invitation 
was a compelling as well as a most al- 
luring one, so ever the drowsiest flower 
obeyed the summons, and began to pre- 
pare gorgeous costumes for the festival. 

By the latter part of March, vast 
crowds of blossoms in their finest gar- 
ments awaited April’s coming. 

The first day of April I also went 
out to a field less than an hour’s jour- 
ney from San Francisco and took a 
place there as a “ wall flower.” 


by 


Now, “ wall flowers ” do not add much 
to the beauty of a ball room, nor do they 
enter into its gayety, but they have the 
great privilege of being a witness of 
the pretty scene. It seemed almost as 
if the festival of flowers before me wel- 
comed the sombre wall flower. How- 
ever, twinges of envy entered my heart 
at sight of the gay revelers all around, 
and I could not help but wish that I 
could be like some of them. 

Such sweet modesty! Such dainty 
grace! Such lavish generosity! Who 
could help but wish for such qualities! 
As I sat watching the fair scene, the 
field reminded me of a gorgeous rug, 
warp of green and woof of colors. I re- 
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membered how some of the East India 
rugs are woven. A leader reads from 
a score that looks like an amateur 
stenographer’s report. Many men sit in 
a semi-circle around him, much after the 
fashion of our orchestras. Each man has 
charge of a single color, and as_ the 
leader calls out the tint needed, the man 
in charge of that color responds with his 
thread, and so the intricate pattern is 
woven. Perhaps the meadow-lark is that 
skilled leader, for he is always calling, 
calling. Perhaps he is saying: “ Now 
blue, next red, come white, then yellow,” 
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and sv on, until the flower rug is fin- 
ished. ‘The field also reminds me of a 
beautiful page of illuminated texts. But 
as in the case of the writing on the walls 
of Belshazzar’s palace, wise astrologers 
and sooth-sayers cannot interpret the 
scroll of the field. They who worship the 
gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood and stone,” cannot read the writ- 
ing of nature. I wish that some one 
filled with ‘‘that excellent wisdom” of 
the “true God,” would translate that 
writing, for | am sure it would be a mar- 
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velously beautiful song of praise and joy. 

Among the throngs of merry-makers 
all around, I see many familiar faces 
and also some I much desire to know. 
I consult my Blue Book of flowers, and 
find that many of them belong to the 
“best families,” and al]! have impostug- 
looking, high-sounding Latin names. I 
am so glad that the Blue Book gives their 
pet names also. 

The most charming flowers in the field 
are the Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophila). 
They are pure azure blue, and open their 
eyes wide to the sun in a most win- 
some, innocent manner. ‘The _ dark 


stamens and antlers look like the long 
lashes of the baby eyes. And like a sleepy 
baby, the eyes close at eventide for a long 
night’s sleep. ‘They are most daunty 
children of the sun, and if I were to ask 
them: “Where did you get those eyes 
of blue?” I am sure they would answer: 
“Out of the sky as | came through.” 
The sweetest flowers in the field are 
the White Owl’s Clover (Orthocarpus.) 
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They are in such crowds that they look 
like drifts of snow. Only these blos- 
som snow drifts are full of fragrance, 
and are warm and inviting. ‘The air 
is full of the perfume from these flowers. 
Humming birds, bees and children reve! 
in their sweetness. They have three 


white sac-like lips that seer made on 
purpose to hold sweetness. 

The most gorgeous flowers of all the 
gay throng are the poppies (Eschscholtzia 
Californica.) They are dressed in 
cloth of gold, and nod and frolic together 
all through the field. They are the gay- 
est of the gay, flaunting about in a saucy 
way. ‘They are universal favorites, and 
their brilliant beauty is world-famous. 

Very different is the inconspicuous five- 
petaled pink blossom of the  Filaree 
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(Erodium.) Yet the animals love it more than any of the 
others. It is a fine forage plant, for its red stem and delicate 
leaves are full of nourishment. ‘The seed vessels of the filaree 
are especially interesting. 

Over in one corner of the field are gathered the blue and 
white Lupines (Lupinus.) They are not azure blue like the 
sky, but a deeper blue, like the ocean. No field would be 
complete without these blue waves tipped with white foam. 
The leaves of the lupine are like stars, and almost every 
morning one can find a dew-drop in the very center of each leaf. 

Filling all the spaces between the brilliant flowers are 
clovers with their leaves folded like hoods or spread out like 
fairy umbrellas. ‘Now and then a four-leaf clover can be seen, 
waiting to cheer a fortunate, bright-eyed child with its promise 
of good-luck to the finder. The wild Portulacca is a smail 
magenta-colored blossom, not showy, but a _happy-looking 
little thing, and its aim in life seems to be that of making 
a velvety softness for one’s feet. It is impossible to keep from 
stepping on them. But they spring up merrily afterward, 
and do not seem to mind it at all. A few tall stems may be 
seen bearing like a crown a bunch of small bluish flowers. 
[t is a cluster lily (Brodiaea.) Only a few of these graceful 
alies have arrived yet, but in a few days’ time one will be 
able to gather armsful of them. And they will grace and 
beautify a city home for days before withering. 

As the field slopes gently upward, different families of flow- 
ers are found. A _ bright-eyed, charming yellow flower, its 
four petals wide open to the sun and following its path 
across the sky, has the appropriate name of Sun-cup (Oeno- 
thera.) This cheerful blossom grows from a bunch of lan- 
ceolate leaves whiclr lie on the ground, for the most part. 
From each leaf axle springs a flower that stands up in 
a saucy way, and nods and flirts with the sun. These 
Sun-cups are almost the first flower to respond to 
the rain’s invitation, and they have been cheerfully 
waiting for weeks this advent of April. Further 
on up the slope of the hill, myriads of yellow pansies / 
flutter in the wind. ‘These much-loved flowers have a 
human, witching little faces, and they wear tiny Re , 
brown caps. ‘lhe under side of the two upper petals ‘~~ 
is a soft, warm, reddish brown, and as the wind sways them, they appear and 
disappear in a most fascinating way. ‘These sweet blossems jump merrily 3 
out of bed the minute the sun calls, and one marvels bcw they got into their . 
brown caps so quickly. Here is a graceful spray of pink wild hollyhock, standing | 
a little higher thin most of the field flowers. They remind me of school girls with 
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their pink ribbands showing the 
flowers all around how to dance. 

All the field flowers have childish, frol- 
icksome ways—not much dignity but full 
of winsome charm. 

But here is a queenly flower with regal 
gown of purple and gold. She is stately 
and dignified, every inch a queen. Her 
every motion is full of grace. ‘The nod of 
her head confers a favor. She stands up- 
on the crest of the hills overlooking all 
and her name is Iris. She has a humble 
cousin: down among the merry-makers 
below, who is called Blue-Eyed Grass, 
and has a family resemblance to the Iris, 
but her mild, dark blue gown and small 
stature is not to be compared with her 
beautiful cousin’s rich color and grace. 

From the crest of the hill I rest and 
look back, where I see the flowers in 
masses rather than as individuals. The 
field of green is emblazoned with gold of 
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poppies, ribbands of blue lupines, drifts of 
owls’ clover snow, pink and red touches of 
hollyhock. ‘These flowers seem meant only 
for beauty, but they furnish honey to bees, 
food to birds, healing to the sick, know- 
ledge to the scientist, inspiration to the 
poet, joy to the children. 

A brush of butterfly wings, a roaming 
bee, a hungry bird, a frolicksome breeze, 
are all means of transplanting the seeds 
to new fields where nature gives sleep 
and forgetfulness until the next spring. 

There, as so often before, the rain pat- 
ters at the door of the _ flowers’ snug 
houses and leaves the commanding invita- 
tion: “Awake, dear children of earth! Put 
on your fine garments and worship the 
sun. Dance in the breeze and make friends 
with the bees. Unveil your faces, give of 
your sweetness, make barren spots lovely 
and give forth your message of joy—joy 
and more joy!” 
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Government Regulation of Railroad Rates 


And the Question of Private Car Lines 


BY EDWARD P. 


The Senate of the United States has 
just emerged from the throes of dis- 
cussion over a bill providing for the 
enlargement of the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, giv- 
ing that body the authority to fix and 
regulate railroad freight rates. For 
weeks the bill has been the principal 
one of interest before the chief legis- 
lative body, of the country, and vol- 
ume after volume of that always-to- 
be-continued story known as the Con- 
gressional Record has been largely 
filled with the oratorical efforts oi 
those who occupy the Senatorial seats. 
Day after day, the columns of the 
newspapers throughout the country 
have been taken up with the reports 
of these speeches and with editorial 
opinion pro and con. “ Rate Contro- 
versy Continues Unsettled;” “Hep- 
burn Bill Is Attacked ;” “Foraker Con- 
demns the Rate Bill;’ “Validity of 
Hepburn Bill Questioned;’—so run 
the headlines. -One might easily think 
that the whole country had stoppec 
breathing, that business had been sus- 
pended and that the nation were await- 
ing in anxious suspense the final 
tion of Congress in this all-absorbing 

matter. 

The Hepburn Bill, as it is common- 
ly known, is generally supposed to be 
a popular measure, one favorable ac- 
tion on which was urgently demanded 
by the people of the United States. 
Every intelligent being is commonly 
supposed to want Government regula- 
tion of railroad freight rates. Men 
yearn for it; women long for it; babies 
cry for it. 

The decisive majority by which the 
Hepburn Bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives some time ago would seem 
to indicate that the measure is in real- 
ity a popular one, for the House is 
supposed to stand closer to the people 
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than the more dignified Senate, and its 
action is more commonly a reflex of the 
wishes of the people. sut the truth 
of the matter is that in passing the 
Hepburn Bill the House was merely 
“passing the buck.” It had a vexatious 
question to deal with, one that pre- 
sented many and serious difficulties in 
its solution, and the easiest way for the 
House to dispose of the whole matter 
was to pass the bill and send it on to 
the Senate, thus throwing the responsi- 
bility upon that body. The House of 
es, 
the bill by a large majority, but the 
members of the lower body knew very 
well that the measure would never go 
through the Senate in the form in 
which it was received by the latter 
body. And it did not. The bill as re- 
cently passed by the Senate carries 
with it many amendments, and while 
these do not greatly change the genera! 
character of the measure, or the gen- 
eral principle involved, that as to the 
right of the Federal Government to ex- 
ercise supervision over the operations 
of the transportation companies, they 
nevertheless make the bill a far differ- 
ent one from that originally passed by 
the House. 

It appears, then, that the large ma- 
jority bv which the measure carried in 
the House does not—or, at least, did 
not at that time ssarily reflect the 
general public attitude in the matter. 
There might have been a general opin- 
ion among the people in regard to Gov- 
ernment regulation of railroad rates. 
There probably was, but it was largely 
formed and fostered by newspaper dis- 
cussion. The reading public had seen 
so much in the press concerning this 
question that it came to the conclusion 
that it was itself speaking and that it 
demanded the passage of an act giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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the power to fix freight rates. 

The truth of the matter is, that prob- 
ably not one person in a thousand, 
even now that the bill has passed the 
Senate, has the slightest idea as to 
what the whole discussion is about. 
If the average intelligent citizen were 
asked as to whether he believed the 
Government should fix freight rates, he 
would probably answer in the affirma- 
tive. If he were asked to give his rea- 
sons he would probably scratch his 
head—and give it up. 

That there is so little real knowledge 
of the subject is not to be wondered at, 
for while the matter is one which does 
afiect the consuming public indirectly, 
it does not affect it directly. The ones 
who are directly affected are the pro- 
ducers and shippers on the one hand 
and the transportation companies on 
the other. And people are not liable to 
know a great deal about matters which 
do not affect them directly and visibly. 

Nor are the general public the only 
ones who do not understand the matter 
thoroughly. Those who have followed 
the discussions in the United States 
Senate must have been forced to the 
conclusion that there are a good many 
members of that august body who are 
possessed of a large ignorance on the 


subject. Certainly there has’ been 
enough difference of opinion among 
those who wear the toga. Before the 


upper body finally passed the bill, it 
analyzed and discussed it. took it to 
pieces and patched it together again; 
amendments were offered by wholesale 
and the atmosphere of the Capitol was 
rendered foggy with words. Finally the 
much-amended bill was passed, but 
how it will work out is still a matter 
for conjecture. As this is being writ- 
ten, the amended bill is on the point of 
being sent to conference, but it seems 
likely that the House will agree to 
most of the Senate amendments, and 
that the President will make it a law 
by signing it. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to offer arguments for or against Gov- 
ernment regulation of railroad freight 
rates. There are many good argu- 
ments which might be offered on each 


side of the question. However, it ap- 
pears probable from past experience 
that the Government should exercise 
some sort of supervision over the rail- 
roads, and it is certain that there have 
been in the past abuses which should 
be, and must be, corrected. Otherwise 
there will be a tendency toward that 
infinitely greater socialistic evil, Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The intention of this article is mere- 
ly to endeavor to tell what the whole 
thing is about—why Government regu- 
lation is demanded by some and op- 
posed by others, and to give a few of 
the arguments that have been advanced 
on both sides. 

Inextricably mixed up with the 
broader question of Government regu- 
lation and fixing of freight rates is that 
of private car lines. Indeed, both ques- 
tions are closely connected, and their 
issues are bound together in the same 
bill, which, if it becomes a law, will 
give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion large powers over both railroads 
and private car lines. The latter sub. 
ject is probably better understood by 
most people than the former, since it 
has been the subject of discussion by 
prominent men in some of the popular 
magazines. J. Ogden Armour has given 
the car lines’ side of the matter in de- 
tai!, and his articles have been answer. 
ed by a number of men connected with 
the shipping or selling end of the fruit 
and produce business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the powers of which it s proposed 
to extend, was created by the Interstate 
Commerce Act in 1887. This act laid 
down the common law rule that car- 
riers’ charges must be reasonable and 
impartial. According to its terms, car- 
riers are forbidden to give “any undue 
or unreasonable preference to any per- 
son, locality or description of traffic in 
any respect whatever, or to subject any 
person, locality or dscription of traffic 
to any undue or unreasonable disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever.” 
Common carriers are forbidden, either 
directly or indirectly, to charge any 
person more or less for transportation 
than it charges others for the same ser- 
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Rates are required to be pub- 


vice, 
lished and filed with the commission, 
and ten days’ notice must be given of 
advances. Any deviation from the pub- 


lished tariff is made unlawful. The act 
imposed a penalty for violation of the 
law of $5,000 for each offense, and 
gave to those injured by discrimination 
the right to collect damages. In 1889 
Congress amended the act by adding 
to the fine a penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary in case 
of unlawful discrimination, and made 
shippers and their agents subject to the 
same penalties where it was proved 
that they had secured undue advantage 
by false billing, false classification, 
etc., or by soliciting a railroad to dis- 
criminate in their favor. It was also 
provided that three days’ notice must 
be given in case of any reduction in 
rates. 

The purpose of this law, of course 
was to prevent the giving of rebates 
and other devices by which large ship- 
pers secured advantages over those 
whose volume of business was not so 
large. However, in this respect the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ac- 
tually had little power, and if rebates 
and other forms of discrimination are 
less common now than formerly—and 
they are just at present—it is because 
the railroads have themselves voluntar- 
ily agreed to stop the practice for their 
own good, and not because they have 
been forced to do so by the Commis- 
sion. For the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has in reality little actual 
power. It can declare a rate unjust and 
unreasonable. It can, if it pleases, de- 
clare what rate is just and reasonable 
and should be charged, but it has not 
any way of enforcing its decisions. For 
some time it was thought that the 
Commission had this authority, and in 
some cases it was actually used and 
the railroads obeyed the mandates of 
the Commission. But later a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court put 
an end to this by declaring that the 
Commission had no power to enforce 
its decisions. Consequently in this re- 
spect, at least, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is practically a useless ap- 


pendage of the Government. It is not 
to be wondered at that the great cor- 
porations which it attempts to con- 
trol have little respect for it. No man 
is more an object of pity than he who 
gives orders which he cannot enforce. 

‘As a consequence of this unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs, there has arisen a 
demand, more or less popular, that 
some remedy be found for the evils 
which the Commission is unable _ to 
correct. That these evils exist it is 
impossible to deny. The most ardent 
friend of the railroads could not but 
admit that in the past, at least, the 
giving of rebates and special favors has 
been very prevalent. The origin of the 
practice is easy to see. What more 
natural than for the man who ships 
one hundred cars of freight a week to 
think that he ought to be specially 
favored by the railroad transporting his 
goods over the small shipper in the 
same line of business who shipped only 
ten cars? And the railroad, anxious 
to retain the business of the big ship- 
per, would be very liable to look at 
the matter as he did, and to grant him 
a special rate. But the granting of 
special rates was forbidden’ by law. 
Therefore, the big shipper would pay 
the full tariff, and at the end of a cer- 
tain period the railroad would rebate to 
him a certain amount. 

This practice, although against the 
law, has been in effect many years, and 
from small beginnings grew to enor- 
mous proportions, so that it was the 
rule rather than the exception with 
most all transportation companies to 
give rebates. Congress legislated 
against it, as did the legislatures of 
nearly all the States; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did everything 
in its power to abate the evil, but still 
it grew. 

But its very prevalence was in the 
end the cause of the abatement, to a 
large extent, of the practice. The idea 
of rebates was, of course, the taking 
of business from competitors and the 
retaining of that which the road al- 
ready had. But when all the railroads 
indulged in the practice, it is difficult 
to see where one had any advantage 
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over the other. The only persons who 
profited by the arrangement were the 
big shippers who were able to ship 
their goods at a less cost than their 
smaller competitors. The latter, of 
course, were the greatest sufferers, 
and in many instances they found 
themselves utterly unable to pay the 
full tariff and compete _ successfully 
with their more favored rtvals who had 
the benefit of special freight rates. 

Recently, however, railroads 
have denied strongly that there is any 
giving of rebates. They say that they 
have gotten together and agreed, vol- 
untarily, to comply with the law, and 
that they have abandoned the practice. 
It is certain that this is to a large ex- 
tent true, and it is probable that there 
is less giving of rebates at the pres- 
ent time than has been the case for 
many years. The same is true, possi- 
bly, of the pass evil. 

But the fact remains that so long as 
there is nothing to prevent, conditions 
may again become at any time as bad 
as they have been in the past. And 
that discrimination in other ways still 
exists, and in a very bad form, is evi- 
denced by the state of affairs existing 
in the oil industry. The extent of the 
influence which large shippers may 
have over the transportation compan- 
ies has been abundantly shown up by 
the many articles which have appeared 
in the magazines throughout the coun- 
try. In fact, the last year has been one 
of “exposures.” Indeed, the matter has 
been greatly overdone. The railroads 
have been accused of all sorts of 
crimes against the people, for many of 
which accusations there has been no 
other foundation than the very fertile 
imagination of the new crop of writers 
which has sprung up. 

These “exposures,’ however, have 
had the effect of creating a sentiment 
among many people that something 
must be done. And the general idea is 
that the only way the evils can be cor- 
rected is by enlarging the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
giving it the right to fix freight rates, 
and putting under its control private 
car lines, express companies, telegraph 


companies, etc. That there may be 
two sides to this question does not ap- 
pear to have entered the heads of most 
people. They do not stop to consider 
that it is at best but a choice of two 
evils—leaving things as they are now, 
with the undeniable abuses which exist, 
or taking the long step of Government 
control toward government ownership 
by placing immense power over private 
property in the hands of a few men. 

There are comparatively few people 
who give any thought at all to the mat- 
ter, but of those who do, the sentiments 
of the greater part were probably well 
expressed by W. R. Wheeler, chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Pacific 
Coast Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in an address before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California last fall. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Wheeler said: 

“The great issue now raised by the 
people against the railroads is that in- 
terstate railroad rates shall be not only 
reasonable in themselves, but relatively 
reasonable and just as compared with 
rates allowed to other persons and 
other places, and that all unreasonable 
and unjust charges shall be subject, 
upon complaint, to summary regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It ought to be sufficient to say 
that the Commission cannot now cor- 
rect a rate for the future, and if it could, 
the rate so corrected cannot be en- 
forced in time to serve any useful pur- 
pose. The result is, that the people 
are without any adequate or available 
remedies, and the railroads are practi- 
cally free to charge their patrons what 
they please and as much as they please 
for the services they render.”’ 

It is the common practice to heap 
blame upon the railroads for the con- 
ferring of special favors, giv ng of re- 
bates, etc. That the practice is suffi- 
ciently blameworthy and vicious, tend- 
ing, as it does, toward the destruction 
of competition and the elimination of 
the small dealer and shipper, is evident. 
But the railroads should not be made 
to shoulder all the responsibility. The 
bribe giver is as guilty as the bribe 
taker, but not more so. The man who 
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accepts a rebate accepts a bribe, and 
it makes no difference in the degree of 
his crime whether he is a small shipper 
of fruits in some interior California 
town or the head of the Standard Oil 


Trust. 

Among those who declaim loudest 
against trusts and railroads and _ re- 
bates and private car lines are _ the 
farmers—so long as.they are on the 
outside. But it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world on which side of the 
fence one is. 

Some time ago, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed the decision 
of a lower court which gave to the or- 
ange growers of California the right to 
route their own shipments. As to the 
justice of the decision it is useless to 
comment. There is no going behind 
the United States Supreme Court. But 
the reversal caused a storm of indigna- 
tion among the - growers—probably 
largely fomented, however, by the big 
shipping associations. This gave rise 
to the charge, emanating from Chicago 
—and presumably from the railroads— 
that the reason the shippers objected 
so strongly to the decision which took 
away from them the right to route their 
own shipments was that it deprived 
them of the opportunity to demand and 
receive rebates. No proof of the jus- 
tice of the charge was adduced, but 
there is little doubt but that in many 
cases, at least, it was justified by the 
facts. It has long been an open secret 
that the fruit shippers of this State 
have been receiving rebates from the 
railroads, and it is to be expected that 
they should object strenuously to los- 
ing them. 

The attitude of many of those who 
inveigh most strongly against the rail- 
roads, private car lines, etc., is well il- 
lustrated by the case of a large fruit 
grower and shipper of Placer County, 
California. This man—who, the 
way, was among those who appeared 
before the Congressional committee 
engaged last year in investigating pri- 
vate car lines and_ testified ardently 
against them—has for many years been 
raising fruit in California. That he has 


found the business profitable is evi- 
denced by the fact that he has grown 
at least moderately rich at it. But he 
is a born calamity-howler. He never 
loses an opportunity to state that the 
fruit business of California is going to 
the demnition bow-wows—and all on 
account of the grasping policy of the 
railroads. 

Once a year there is held in Califor- 
nia a State Fruit Growers’ convention. 
The man in question never fails to ap- 
pear at these meetings and attack the 
railroads bitterly, charging them with 
extortion, poor service, favoritism, the 
giving of rebates, and many other evils. 
Having a certain amount of personal 
magnetism, much energy and a vigor- 
ous vocabulary, he has on several occa- 
sions succeeded in inducing his fellow 
growers to pass resolutions severely 
condemning the railroads and their at- 
titude toward the fruit growers and 
shippers of the State. (Latterly, how- 
ever, they had refused to follow his 
lead in this respect.) 

The author of this article can state 
positively that this man was for a 
long time the recipient of large rebates 
from the railroads at the time when re- 
bates were most common. Later on his 
rebate percentage was reduced—and 
about the same time he became the bit- 
ter opponent of the transportation 
companies. 

To say that all, or even most, of 
those who think themselves unfairly 
treated by the railroads are actuated by 
similar motives would be untrue. But 
it is evident from the foregoing that 
there are two sides to the question, 
and that large corporations are not the 
only law-breakers. 

In regard to private car lines, it has 
been very generally assumed that they 
are an unmitigated evil which ought 
to be abolished. The statement may 
be made without qualification that the 
abolition of the private car lines would 
mean the ruin of thousands of fruit 
and produce growers and_ shippers 
throughout the United States. That 
there are many evils connected with 
the conduct of these private car lines 
is undeniable. But it is equally unde- 
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who believe that private car 


niable that the existence of the lines 
is all that makes possible the existence 
of the fruit industry in several sec- 
tions of the United States. In Califor- 
nia, for instance, the fruit industry 
yields a revenue ot somewhere in the 
neighborhood of fifty million dollars a 
vear. Were private car lines to be 
wiped out, without the substitution of 
something else to take their place, the 
California fruit industry would almost 
immediately be ruined. ‘There are 
many, even among the fruit growers, 
lines 
should be abolished, but so far nobody 
has suggested anything to take their 
place. 

The private car lines are a natural 
outgrowth of the spread of population 
throughout the country. So long as 
the population was small, its wants 
could be supplied by near-by producing 
areas. But with the increase in the 
number of inhabitants of the different 
commonwealths, their concentration to 
a large extent in cities, the increase in 
wealth, and consequently in the wants 
of the consuming public, there arose 
the necessity for transporting perish- 
able products over greater distances. 
Under the old system of shipping in 
ordinary cars it was impossible to 
carry perishable products, such as 
fresh fruits, meats, etc., great distances 
without much loss from decay. Many 
things could not be transported at all. 

But with the invention of the modern 
refrigerator car all this was changed, 
and it became possible to transport 
fresh fruits, etc., from one coast to the 
other. Here, then, was the origin of 
California’s great fruit industry, the 
greatest industry of the State. The 
refrigerator car has made it possible to 
deposit the California peach, orange of 
apricot in New York in as good condi- 
tion as it is eaten on the farm where 
it grew. 

What is true as regards California 
may be said of many other sections of 
the United States—Florida, Oregon, 
Michigan, Georgia. 

But the fruit season of all these 
various sections is comparatively short 
—not more than a few weeks at most. 
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Yet many thousand cars are required 
to carry the output from each of the 
different producing regions. California 
ships annually about 30,000 carloads of 
oranges, a large proportion of which 
have to travel under refrigeration. On 
account of the length of the haul, it is 
but rarely that a car can be used twice 
during one season for the transporta- 
tion of oranges from California to New 
York or other Eastern cities. Georgia 
ships each year in the neighborhood of 
5,000 carloads of peaches—and these 
peaches must all be moved in the space 
of a few weeks. The same is true of 
the peach crop of Michigan. 

As a general thing, a railroad does 
not tap more than one great fruit-grow- 
ing center. It is evident, therefore, 
that for a railroad to own refrigerator 
cars enough to handle the fruit crop 
of any one of these sections would 
mean that for the greater part of the 
year it must have several thousand cars 
on hand standing idle—for, generally 
speaking, the refrigerator car is of lit- 
tle or no value for ordinary purposes. 
But to keep such large sums invested 
where for most of the year they are 
earning nothing would mean that dur- 
ing the earning period of the refrigera- 
ter cars rates must be charged which 
would be practically prohibitive. 

Here is where the private car line 
comes in. It is evident that if some 
corporation owning a great number of 
these cars can make arrangements with 
the various railroads tapping the differ- 
ent fruit growing sections of the coun- 
try to haul its cars, they can be kept 
in use during a large part of the year. 
and the cost of refrigeration thereby 
much reduced. This is what has been 
done in the case of the Armour and 
other car lines. In some cases the cars 
have been rented to the railroads haul- 
ing them. In others the railroads and 
the private car lines work together, 
charges for refrigeration and haulage 
being divided between them. George 
M. Robbins, president of the Armour 
Car Lines, in his statement made be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Committee on I[z- 
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terstate Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, at the hearings held last year, thus 
ouitimed the workings of the privite 
cur lines: 

“The private car companies, owners 
of special cars, furnish them to the 
railroads at a rental, generally of three- 
fourths of a cent per mile run for re- 
frigerators, and no charge whatever is 
made against the shipper for their use, 
the railroads charging only their regu- 
lar rates for transportation of the con- 
tents, the same as if the roads furnish- 
ed their own cars. ‘The rental, there- 
fore, is a matter between the railroads 
and the car comp::nies, and does not af- 
fect the shipper or the public. 

“The great majority of shipments re- 
quiring refrigeration are ordered re- 
frigerated by the shippers; the car 
companies supervise the loading and 
stripping and furnish the focal initial 
icing, and re-ice the cars as _ required 
at established stations.” 

it is the custom of the private car 
companies whenever possible to make 
exclusive contracts with the shippers of 
the various districts to handle all their 
shipments. This has been the subject 
of much adverse criticism. This criti- 
cism is, of course, justified to a cer- 
tain extent, as exclusive contracts 
mean the elimination of competition. 
But at the same time, it is evident that 
the shipper gets better service. When 
a car company knows that it has a cer- 
tain number of cars of fruit or produce 
to handle within a given tIme, it will 
make a special effort to have on hand 
the equipment to handle them, and ex- 
pensive and often disastrous delays are 
thereby avoided. If the shipper had to 
depend upon the service rendered Ly 
the railroad, with its poorer equipment 
of special cars, his fruit might not get 
to market in time to prevent much loss 
by decay. This fact is appreciated by 
most of the large shippers, as was evi- 
denced by their testimony at the hear- 
‘ng before mentioned. Some of them 
were of the opinion that they had to 
pay too high a price for the service, but 
all were agreed that the service render- 
ed by the car companies was excellent, 
and much better than could be expect- 


ed if they had to depend upon the rail- 
roas. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to defend either the railroads or private 
car lines. There is no denying the fact 
that in many cases their actions are 
opposed to the general good. Rebates 
have undoubtedly been given, poor ser- 
vice rendered, favoritism shown, exor- 
bitant charges made. But despite all 
this, railroads and private car lines are 
good things, and indispensable. Many 
of the attacks made upon them are 
malicious, prompted by the self-interest 
of those making the attacks, or based 
on insufficient grounds. ‘There are 
abuses that must be remedied, but just 
how is still a disputed question. It is 
unquestionable that a rate bill of some 
kind will become a law, but just how 
that law will operate to remove the ex- 
isting evils is a matter of grave doubt. 
About the only definite thing that can 
be said is that the passage of a rate 
bill of any kind establishes a precedent. 
The Government thereby assumes the 
right to exercise supervision over the 
railroads and private car lines, and it 
is improbable that the right thus as- 
sumed will ever be given up. 

As stated before, at the time this js 
being written the exact nature of the 
rate bill which is to become a law is 
not determined. The bill as originally 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives has been much amended by the 
Senate, and it is uncertain at this time 
how far the House will go in concur- 
ring in these amendments. It is prob- 
able that a compromise of some kind 
will be agreed upon. In general, how- 
ever, the terms of the Bill as passed by 
the House and amended by the Senate 
are as follows: 

The powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are greatly en- 
larged. The chief power given it is 
that of fixing rates. Where complaint 
is made of unjust or unreasonable 
charges on the part of common car- 
riers in the transportation of persons 
or property or of practices affecting 
such charges, the Commission is 
directed to investigate such charges. 
It is also to investigate as to whether 
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or not the rates or practices are un- 
justly discriminatory or prejudicial or 
otherwise in violation of the act—and 
where such is found to be the case, 
the Commission is authorized to deter- 
mine and prescribe what shall be the 
just and reasonable maximum ate, 
and what regulation or practice is just, 
reasonable and fair. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is given the au- 
thority, which hitherto it has not had, 
of enforcing its orders. According to 
the terms of the bill, they are to go 
into effect within thirty days and con- 
tinue in force two years unless sus- 
pended, modified or set aside by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. The Com- 
mission is given the power to appor- 
tion joint fares, establish through 
routes and maximum joint rates and 
prescribe their division and to deter- 
mine the compensation to be paid to 
shippers doing service for carriers. 

For disobedience of the orders of 
the Commission a penalty of $5,000 for 
each offence is imposed, the penalty to 
accumulate at the rate of $5,000 a day 
in case of continuous violation of the 
order. 

The bill provides that the word “rail- 
road” shall be interpreted to include 
switches, spurs, tracks, terminal facili- 
ties, freight yards, depots and grounds. 
“Transportation” is to include cars and 
other facilities for shipping or _ car- 
riage, “irrespective of ownership or 
any contract.” ‘This, of course, makes 
the railroad responsible for all special 
or private car service. 

The chief Senate amendment is that 
giving the United States Circuit Courts 
jurisdiction to entertain suits brought 
to annul or change the orders of the 
Commission, and to provide against the 
granting of interlocutory decrees with- 
out the hearing and making of appeals 
from such orders direct to the Supreme 
Court. This “court review” provision is 
the one which caused the most discus- 
sion in the Senate. It appears prob- 
able that the House will make no ob- 
jection to this amendment. The Senate 
also amended the bill so as to include 
under the head of common carriers oil 
pipe lines, express companies’ and 


shipping car companies and make them 
subject to the requirements of the bill. 
Railroad companies are also prohibit- 
ed from transporting commodities pro- 
duced by themselves. The _ granting 
and acceptance of rebates is prohibited. 
The Senate also amended the bill bv 
re-imposing the imprisonment penalty 
for violation of the law. Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States 
are given jurisdiction over all com- 
plaints by the Commission of failure to 
comply with its orders, and such courts 
are required to issue writs of man- 
damus compelling such compliance. 

There are many other minor provis- 
ions embodied in the bill, but the abcve 
are the principal features. Summar- 
izing, it may be said that the general 
effect of the bill is to give to tie In- 
terstate Commerce Commission real 
power, so that it may not only make 
orders, but also enforce them. 

Whet will be the ultimate effect of 
the bill when it comes into effect can 
be but a matter of conjecture. It may 
prove a remedy for many existing evils. 
It is to be hoped that it will not prove 
a greater evil itself. It places in the 
hands of a few men great power, and 
should they abuse their power, they 
could cause incalculable damage to the 
greatest industry in the United States. 
Corporations, especially railroads and 
commonly supposed to be soulless 
things. Yet the greatness of our coun- 
try depends upon the prosperity of its 
transportation companies, and any 
measure that tends to cripple them 
cannot but prove vicious. 

And it may be added that while cor- 
porations may possibly not be equipped 
with souls, the individuals who com- 
pose the corporations are only men like 
other men. And in times of need they 
often prove themselves actuated by 
other motives than greed and selfish- 
ness. This has been recently demon- 
strated by the action of the transporta- 
tion companies running into San 
Francisco. Immediately after the 


calamity which overwhelmed that city 
and rendered hundreds of thousands of 
people homeless, the railroads came to 
commendable 


the rescue in a most 


manner. Not only did they carry into 
the city from all parts of the coun- 
try supplies of food and clothing with- 
out charge, but they also carried away 
many thousands of the destitute, trans- 
porting them to all parts of the coun- 
try without the payment of a cent of 
fare. The Southern Pacific Company 
alone thus gave transportation to 
niany thousands, and the other com- 
panies did their share. It is possible 
that this action on the part of the 
railroads may have the effect of creat- 
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ing the belief in the minds of some peo- 
ple, especially those of California, that 
the railroads are not entirely instigated 


by evil and selfish motives. They 
are not charitable institutions. They 
are in business to make money. But 


thev have the same right to do this 
thet any other individuals or corpora- 
tions have, and they should not be 
hampered by unnecessary restrictions. 
If they violate the law, they should be 
punished, but prosecution should not 
be allowed to develop into persecution 


Pramie 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


A fire of roses burning in the West; 


There comes such 


Lo, in the West the rosy day is done; 


A breathless sea of grasses far and nigh; 
And in the air like heart in dying breast, 


The languid stirring of a butterfly. 


Then from the sky ere falls the purple dark, 
storm as makes the silence shrink— 
Ah, God, what lightning of the raptured lark! 


Ah, God, what thunder of the bobolink. 


Now faintly stir the grasses near and far; 


And like a gust of scent the evening star 


Stirs from the wind-blown ashes of the sun! 
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Yachting on thhe Pacific Coast 


BY OXONIENSIS 


The writer. 


AN FRANCISCO was the earliest 
S in still remains the most import- 
ant center of yachting on _ the 
Pacific Coast. As soon as the pioneers 
were fairly settled on the sandy peninsula 
of Yerba Buena, enthusiastic yachtsmen 
sent to the Eastern States for sailing 
boats, which were brought out on the 
decks of merchantmen to the Bay of San 
l’rancisco. These were generally 
boats or plungers, and were found to 
have too heavy spars and too big a 
sail area for safe use in San Francisco 
Bay, where the trade winds that blow 
from April to September are so strong 
that a yacht carries only about  two- 
thirds the amount of canvas that a boat 
of similar dimensions would carry in 
Eastern or European’ waters. These 
strong winds get up about noon, and blow 
until 5 or 6 o’clock in the evening, on 
almost every day of the San Francisco 
vachting season, which begins about the 
middle of April and ends about the 
middle of October. 
The principal events of the yachting 
season are the annual regatta of the 


Pacific Inter-club Yacht Association 
(which is held on Admission Day, Sep- 
tember 9th, unless that falls on a Sun- 
day, in which case it would be postponed 
to Monday), and the race for the San 
Francisco Perpetual Challenge cup. This 
trophy was purchased about twelve years 
ago by subscription, and was deposited 
with the Eneinal Yacht Club of Ala- 
meda, the Commocore of which was J. 
S. Leonard, whose sloop, “ El Sueno,” 
defended the cup successfully. The 
same club retained possession of the tro- 


phy with the sloop “ Fawn.” The Corin-’ 


thians won twice with Westerfeld and 
Morrow’s sloop “Aeolus,” once with 
Frank J. Stone’s sloop “ Presto” (de- 
signed, built and sailed by her owner), 
and twice with the Corinthian. The San 
Francisco Yacht Club won once with the 
sloop Gadder, built by Matthew Turner 
of Benicia, and sailed by Commodore W. 
N. McCarthy, and once with the sloop 
“Challenger,” sailed by W. G. Morrow. 
The “Challenger” defeated the Corin- 
thian representative, the sloop “ Har- 
poon ” (owned by Sharpe and Toepke), 
sailed by F. R. Cook, her designer and 
builder. The sloop “ Helen,” owned and 
sailed by Commodore A. E. (commonly 
known as “Charlie”) Chapman, repre- 
sented the Vallejo Yacht and Boat Club 
in the race of 1901, but was beaten by 
Frank J. Stone’s “ Presto.” 

The Perpetual Challenge Cup is now 
held by the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
which won it in 1904, with the sloop 
“Corinthian,” the loser being Commo- 
dore W. G. Morrow’s sloop “Challenger ” 
of the San Francisco Yacht Club. In 
1905 the “Corinthian” defeated the 
“Challenger” a second time, demon- 
strating her superiority in running, 
reaching and beating. The “Challenger ” 
was designed by B. B. Crowninshield, of 
Boston, and built by Twigg & Sons of 
San Francisco. She is a fin-keel boat, 
42 feet 6 inches over all, 26 feet 5 inches 
on the water line. 10 feet 4 inches ex- 
treme beam, 2 feet 6 inches draft of 
hull, and 6 feet 6 inches extreme draft. 
Her racing length is 28.60 feet, and she 
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carried in the race of 1904 a sail area 
of 964.26 square feet. The “Corinthian ” 
was designed by Burgess & Packard, of 
Boston, and is an extremely shallow craft 
of the scow type, fitted with a center- 
board. She was built by Frank J. Stone 
and was intended to be ready for a race 
in 1903, ‘but delay in the shipment of 
the steel truss that is the essential feature 
of the boat compelled the Corinthian 
vachtsmen to defer sending in their chal- 
lenge till the following year. This year 
a challenge was received from the South 
Coast Yacht Club of Los Angeles, and 
had not certain untoward events hap- 
pened in San Francisco during the 
month of April, a race would have taken 
place in May for the trophy. 

The challenge sent in by the South 
Coast Yacht Club is a source of gratifi- 
cation to San Francisco yachtsmen, since 
it tends to increase the interest felt in 
yachting throughout the State, and to 
establish the position of San Francisco 
as the yachting center of the Pacific 
coast. The Perpetual Challenge Cup is 
open to any recognized yacht club on the 


Coast, and it is hoped that in future 
years challenges will come from _ the 
yacht clubs of Southern California, Pu- 
get Sound and British Columbia. Puget 
Sound is a noble sheet of water, afford- 
ing delightful cruising. ‘The winds, 
however, are inclined to be light, and 
many of the yachts find an auxiliary en- 
gine a valuable addition to their equip- 
ment. The yacht clubs of Puget Sound 
and British Columbia are united in an 
Association named the Pacific Northwest 
Yachting Association, and hold an an- 
nual race for a challenge cup presented 
by a Mr. Mackey cf London. ‘There are 
yacht clubs at Victoria and Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

The yacht clubs on the bay of San 
Francisco are the San Francisco, — the 
Corinthian, the California, the Encinal, 
the South Bay, the Vallejo and_ the 
Golden Gate. The oldest of these is the 
San Francisco, which had its first club- 
house near Long Wharf in Mission Bay. 
The increasing commerce of the Bay 
compelled the yachtsmen to seek fresh 
quarters, and Sausalito was chosen. 
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Some of the yachtsmen, however, wished 
to build a club house on the water front, 
where the present house of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club stands, while others 
were in favor of building on the shores 
of Hurricane Gulch. A split took place, 
one body of members building on Water 
street, Sausalito, and the other establish- 
ing handsome quarters to the south, near 
the entrance to the United States Mili- 
tary Reservation. The latter took the 
name of the Pacific Yacht Club, which 
became famous for its duck dinners, 
bull’s-head breakfasts, dances and other 
entertainments. ‘The late C. H. Harri- 
son, owner of the yawl “ Frolic,” was 
for several years Commodore of the 
Pacific Yacht Club, as also was the late 
Philip Caduc, owner of the sloop Annie, 
which later became the flagship of the 
Oakland Canoe Club. ‘The Pacific Yacht 
Club members never took any great in- 
terest in yachting, though the fleet in- 
cluded several fine boats, among which 
were the yawl “ Frolic” and the sloop 
“Annie” already mentioned; the 
schooners “Jessie.” “Aggie,” “ Nellie’ 


and “ Lurline.” ‘The last commodore of 
the club was EK. A. Wiltsee, who then 
owned the schooner “Aggie.” The club's 
affairs became more and more embar- 
rassed, and in 1899 the property was 
sold under foreclosure, and was bought 
in by the Spreckels Brothers for $15,000. 

The San Francisco Yacht Club was 
founded in 1869, and re-organized in 
1873. Being the tirst yacht club on the 
bay, it did much of the pioneer work of 
preparing a signal code, table of dis- 
tances and rules tor racing. ‘The re- 
gattas of the club were formerly held 
over a triangular course from the wharf 
at Sausalito to and around a stake boat 
anchored off Angel Island, and thence 
to the starting point. They are now held 
over a course in “ the channel.” The club 
also holds each year two or three races 
from Vallejo to Sausalito, one or two 
days of aquatic sport, three or four 
dances, a clam-bake or two, and some 
evenings of billiards, checkers, whist and 
other indoor games. Some years ago 
the old club house, with its furniture, 
models, pictures and much of the equip- 
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ment stored in the loft by members, was 
burned. A new and more convenient 
club-house was built on the old site, 
and the club is now in a prosperous con- 
dition. The present Commodore is John 
M. Punnett, owner of the sloop “Cur- 
lew” (formerly Cygnus), the vice-Com- 
modore being Dr. Emmett Rixford, of the 
sloop “Annie.” W. W. Wilde, who has 
performed the duties of secretary for 
several years, has consented to do the 
work during the present year, though 
he had refused the nomination to the 
office, to which Herman Gingg, of the 
San Francisco Savings Union, was 
elected. 

Since the San Francisco Yacht Club 
has the advantage of having deep water 
right up to its wharf, it has always had 
upon its roll all the large yachts of the 
bay. Among these are the _ schooner 
“Aggie,” owned by James V. Coleman; 
the schooner ‘ Ramona,” formerly 
owned by W. N. McCarthy, and now 
by Douglas White; the schooner “ White 
Wings,” owned by Charles Morell; the 
yawl “Tramontana,” owned by H. R. 
Simpkins; the schooner “Chispa,” owned 
by ex-Commodore Isidor Gutte; the 
sloop “Annie,” owned by Dr. Emmett 
Rixford; the schooner “ Martha,” owned 
by J. R. Hanify; the yawl “ Wave,” 
formerly owned by William Letts Oliver, 
and now by H. H. Jenness, and the sloop 
“Queen,” owned by Dr. T. L. Hill, for- 
merly Commodore of the club. 

The San Francisco Yacht Club also 
has a larger fleet of motor-boats and 
launches than any other on the bay. 
Among these, the most powerful are Gor- 
don Blanding’s “‘Chipmunk;” F. A. 
Hyde’s “Olive;”’ Mrs. Kohl’s “ Idle- 
wild ;” Raisch Brothers’ “ Edwinna.” A 
Lange, boat-keeper of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club, owns the launch “ Rob 
Roy,” formerly the property of F. A. 
Robbins. Captain Goodall owns the 
steamer “ Lucero,” which was formerly a 
gasoline boat, and was built for the late 
Charles L. Fair, son of United States 
Senator James G. Fair. E. W. Hopkins 
owns the steamer “ El Primero,” the only 
steam yacht on the Bay of San Francisco. 
The most notable yacht ever owned on 
San Francisco Bay was the _ schooner 
“Casco,” designed by Dr. Merritt, and 
chartered by the late Robert Louis Stev- 


enson for a cruise among the South Sea 
Islands. The schooner ‘ Lurline,” 
owned by the Spreckeis Brothers, was for 
many years the largest pleasure craft on 
the bay, having a length over all of 80 
feet. She has made an extensive trip in 
the Southern Pacific, visiting the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Tahiti, Samoa and other 
groups. She is now owned by H. H. Sin- 
clair, Commodore of the South Coast 
Yacht Club, the headquarters of which 
are at San Pedro. The schooners “ Lur- 
line,” “Aggie,” “Ramona,” the yawl 
“'Tramontana,” and the sloop “Annie,” 
have made several trips to the Santa 
Barbara channel, and in 1904 the sloop 
“ Nellie,” with Dr. T. L. Hill, ex-Com- 
modore R. S. Bridgman, and four others 
on board, cruised from Sausalito to San 
Pedro. An account of this trip appeared 
in an issue of the Sunset Magazine about 
a year ago, under the title of “ The 
Deep Sea Cruise of the Yacht Nellie.” 
The sloop is now the property of Mr. 
Little of Los Angeles, a member of the 
South Coast Yacht Club. The fastest 
boat ever on the roll of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club is the sloop ‘‘Challen- 
ger,” built by a syndicate of members 
to capture the Perpetual Challenge Cup 
from the Corinthians. In this she was 
successful, winning the race of 1902. In 
1903 there was no race for the trophy, 
and in 1904 the racing machine “Corin- 
thian ” defeated the “Challenger,” repeat- 
ing her victory in 1905. 

The second yacht club that came into 
existence on San Francisco Bay was the 
Corinthian, which was founded in 1886 
by several members of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club, who thought that the own- 
ers of small boats did not receive enough 
consideration from the masters of the 
large craft. Accordingly they went over 
to ‘Tiburon and built a small club-house 
on the end of Valentine’s Island. Numer- 
ous additions and improvements have 
made the club-house very convenient and 
well adapted to its purpose. ‘The club 
has a membership of about two hundred 
and fifty, and is highly prosperous. An 
early Commodore was T. F. (or “ Joe”) 
Tracey, and other holders of the office 
have been John W. Pew, Alex. J. Young, 
Arthur M. Stringer, Louis B. Chapman, 
Harry D. Hawks, Carl Westerfeld and 
“Tom” Jennings. The present officers 
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are John C. Brickell, Commodore; Frank sloops ‘‘ Speedwell” and “ Nixie,” the 
J. Stone, vice-Commodore; and John H. former owned by ex-Commodore T. Jen- 
Keefe, Port Captain. The regular open- nings, and the latter by Fulton G. 
ing jinks of 1906 were postponed, and Berry. ‘These last two yachts are exceed- 
the members of the Corinthian Yacht ingly well matched, and always furnish a 
Club and of the Family Club will hold a most interesting contest at the Decora- 
re-union at the Tiburon club-house on tion and Admission Day regattas. Other 
July Fourth. The annual regatta takes well-known yachis on the Corinthian roll 
place on Decoration Day, and ‘Corinthian are the yawls “ Frolic,” “Seven Bells ” 
yachts always capture a large proportion and “ N aiad ;” the schooner “ Lady Ada,” 
of the prizes at the annual Admission and the sloops “ Mignon,” “ May,” “ Mis- 
Day Regatta of the Pacific Inter-Club chief,” ‘‘Genesta,” Freda,” and “ Nep- 
Yacht Association. tune.” 

The Corinthian fleet consists almost The next club in order of seniority is 


Miss Edith Bridgman christening the ““Challenger’’ at Sausalito. 


entirely of boats of moderate size, but 
it has fast craft in all the classes recog- 
nized by the Pacific Inter-Club Yacht As- 
sociation. In the 20-foot class are the 
sloops “ Ruby” and “Vixen;” in the 25 
foot class is the sloop “ Discovery ;” 
in the 30-foot class are the sloops “‘Corin- 
thian ” and “Aeolus ;” in the 36-foot class 
the sloops “ Presto” (enlarged from a 
thirty-footer), Emma,” Edna,” 
“ Kathleen,” “ Harpoon;” in the yawl 
class the “ Truant” (rebuilt from a 30- 
foot sloop); and in the 44-foot class the 


the California Yacht Club, which pro- 
vides yachting accommodations for the 
inhabitants of Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley. ‘The headquarters of the club 
are on the south bank of San Antonio 
Estuary (Oakland Creek), near the Web- 
ster street bridge. The long beat out of 
the Creek into the bay and the run home, 
occasionally against a foul tide, are draw- 
backs to the comfort of the yachtsmen 
of the California Club, who a year or 
two ago began preparations to acquire a 
new site for a club-house. For some time 
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the club has owned a foundation and 
platform near the Emeryville pier of the 
“Key Route,” but nothing has yet been 
built on it. Plans for a handsome and 
commodious club-house were prepared 
under the directions of ex-Commodore 
Allen M. Clay, and an effort was made 
to collect a sufficient fund to erect it, but 
so far the money has_ not been 
forthcoming. The club, however, will be 
compelled to seek new quarters pretty 
soon, as the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
owns the land on which the present house 
stands, and requires it for its own use. 
The new location will obviate the necessity 
of beating out of the Creek and will save 
the long run back to moorings after the 
day’s cruise. 

The California Yacht Club owns the 


cut off high above the knees, with a big 
sheath knife in his belt, a red fisherman’s 
cap, a red jersey and a copper-colored 
skin, driving the “ Whirlwind ” through 
a rough sea, looked like a Greek pirate. 
Frequently he had four little children 
with him; these were miniatures of him- 
self, and sat, tied together by a rope, 
with which to pull them in if they fell 
overboard, on the windward side of the 
peculiar craft the rig of which was 
changed frequently, but was always pic- 
turesque. 

The Encinal Yacht Club has a large 
club house on the Alameda shore of the 
bay, with abundant facilities for bath- 
ing, boating and indoor amusements, such 
as bowls, billiards, cards and dancing. 
The Eneinal Yacht Club owns very few 


Tiburon Cove and Corinthian Yacht and Club-house. 


Wallace Cup, which is raced’ for each 
year, and Commodore Robert Vincent has 
for some seasons past presented a Vincent 
Handicap Cup. ‘The principal boats in 
the roll of the California Yacht Club are 
Commodore Vincent’s yawl “ Iola,” Geo. 
M. Shaw’s yaw! “ Idler,” the sloop “ Jessie 
E.,” built by John T. Carrier, and 
owned by William Rosenfeld, — the 
schooner “ Frances,” the sloops “Alert ” 
and ‘* Pactolus,” the yawls “ Pilgrim ” 
and “Gypsie.” One of the most notable 
characters of the California Yacht Club 
was the late E. A. Von Schmidt, de- 
signer of the yachts “Cyclone” and 
“Whirlwind.” “Admiral” Von Schmidt, 
dressed in a pair of blue denim trowsers 


yachts, but several of the members have 
canoes. Races are held each season in 
conjunction with the members of the 
Oakland Canoe Club, but the Encinal 
Yacht Club takes little or no part in 
the regattas on the bay, and has almost 
ceased even to send representatives to 
the meetings of the Pacific Inter-Club 
Yacht Association. 

The South Bay Yacht Club has a 
boat house at Alviso at the head of the 
slough of that name. Its members are 
nearly all residents of San Jose, and the 
Commodore is Dr. Spencer, owner of the 
schooner “ Muriel.” The sloop ‘‘Queen,”’ 
one of the fastest 36-footers on the bay, 
was owned for one season by a mem- 
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ber of the South Bay Yacht Club. The 
sloops “Cisne ” and “Feu Follet,” former- 
ly of the Corinthian Yacht Club, and sev- 
eral launches are also enrolled in the 
South. Bay Yacht Club. 

The youngest yacht club but one on 
the bay is the Vallejo Yacht and Boat 
Club, which has a handsome and con- 
venient clubhouse in the town of that 
name. Yachtsmen from Tiburon, Sausa- 
lito or Oakland Creek are always made 
welcome at the Vallejo club-house, which 
is also frequently used for entertainments 
and on one occasion at least for a wed- 
ding ceremonial. A. E. Chapman is the 
Commodore and “Judge” Brown, well- 
known among yachtsmen as a fluent and 
humorous speaker, is Vice-Commodore. In 
1904 the Vallejo Yacht and Boat Club 
received from the San Francisco Yacht 
Club a handsome punch bowl and ladle 
as a recognition of its kindness to the 
yachtsmen of San Francisco bay. 

Some time ago the Hawaiian Promo- 
tion Committee offered a handsome silver 
trophy as a prize to the yacht winning 
an ocean race from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. The schooner “ La Paloma,” 


A Macdonough Cup. 


formerly owned by W. 8. Goodfellow, the 
well known attorney, but now the prop- 
erty of Clarence Macfarlane of Honolulu, 
and representing the Hawaii Yacht Club; 
the schooner “Anemone,” representing the 
New York Yacht Club, and the schooner 
*“* Lurline,” representing the South Coast 
Yacht Club, started from San Pedro on 
June llth, and are expected to reach 
Honolulu about the last day of the month. 
The schooner ‘‘Anemone” sailed from. 
New York several months ago, reach- 
ing the Straits of Magellan in seventy 
days and San Diego Bay in a rather 
longer period of time. ‘The schooner “ La 
Paloma ” left Honolulu about April 10th 
or 15th, and reached San Francisco to 
find a great part of the city in ruins. It 
had been intended that the race should 
start from San Francisco, but as the 
other two contestants were in Southern 
waters, the owner of “ La Paloma” sailed 
his craft down there. The yachts will sail 
south at the start, and at about latitude 
20 degrees expect to pick up a breeze that 
will carry them to ‘heir destination. 

On arrival they will then be wel- 
comed by the Ttlawaiian yachtsmen, 
and will take part in a_ series of 
races, the last of which will be to Hilo 
(on the easterly coast of the Island of 
Hawaii), whence, as the nearest point to 
the Pacific Coast, the start on the home- 
ward trip will be made. Had it not been 
for the great fire, it is probable that 
Fulton G. Berry’s sloop “ Nixie” and 
the other San Francisco yachts would 
have taken part in the race, which is the 
first ocean contest for amateur skippers 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Some time ago, an ingenious and en- 
terprising member of the San _ Diego 
Yacht Club bethought himself of writing 
to that generous and genial British 
baronet, Sir Thomas J. Lipton, to ask 


him to present a trophy to encourage 
yachting on the Pacific Coast. Sir 


Thomas promptly presented a handsome 
silver trophy to be held as a perpetual 
challenge cup for the encouragement of 
“vachting on the Pacifie Coast.” Now 
it is reasonably certain that Sir Thomas 
Lipton, had he been better informed on 
the conditions of Pacific Coast yachting 
would have perceived that San Francisco 
Bay, and not San Diego Bay, is the 
center of the sport, and would have given 
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his trophy to the Pacific Inter-Club Yacht 
Association. Mr. J. M. Macdonough, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject, has presented for two periods of 
five years each the sum of $250 per 
annum, to be expended in trophies for 
the annual regatta on September 9th. 
For the first five years the whole sum 
was spent in the purchase of a single 
cup, which was carried off by the win- 
ner in the 30-foot class. For the second 
lustre the sum was spent in buying a 
trophy for the winners in the 25-foot, 
30-foot, 36-foot and 44-foot classes. Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s trophy was presented 
to the San Diego Yacht Club, the only 
competitor of which is the South Coast 
Yacht Club of San Pedro. There has 
sometimes been talk of sending a San 
Francisco Bay yacht to contend for the 
trophy, but the distance to be traversed 
has hitherto deterred any owner from 
sailing down the coast or. sending his 
boat on the deck of a steamer. San 
Francisco Bay, upon the waters of 
which there are seven recognized yacht 


clubs, and which is about equi-distant 
from British Columbia and Puget Sound 
on the one hand, and from San Pedro 
and San Diego on the other, is clearly 
the center of Pacific Coast yachting. It 
has the additional advantage of having 
a large population living upon the shores 
of the bay, and a considerable body of 
people who take an interest in yacht 
races. 

The youngest yacht club on San Fran- 
cisco Bay came into existence this year, 
and like the Pacific and Corinthian 
Clubs, is an off-shoot from the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club. It is named the 
Golden Gate Yacht “Club, and has a 
house on the Sausalito water-front, about 
two hundred yards to the south of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club. The Com- 
modore is Charles F. Meyer, owner of 
the sloop “ Thelma,” and the Vice-Com- 
modore is W. W. Haley, of the sloop 
Sappho. The club already has a 
goodly number of members, owning sev 
eral yachts and launches on its rolls. 


The Mermaiad’s Song 


BY ALICE G. CROWELL 


Just to roam 


Over the foam, 


Over the laughing, whirling foam, 
Darting down to the sea moss bright, 
Flashing back to the silver light, 
Dancing, glancing, fair and free, 
Over the bounding, billowy sez 


Just to lie 


Under the sky, 
Under the golden summer sky, 
Down in a deep and shady pool, 
With purple anemones fair and cool, 
Rising, falling, in the balm 
Of restless ocean’s noonday calm. 


Just to sleep 

Under the deep, 
Under the swaying, sighing deep, 
Down in a still and mossy cave, 
Gently rocked by each passing wave, 
Where the waters wash the silver bars 
Sleeping, dreaming, under the stars. 


BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


“One touch of earthquake 
Makes the whole world kin.” 


T the time the earthquake and 
big happenings took place, and af- 
terwards, when “ Mother Earth” 
was adjusting herself, as people consol- 
ingly told us by lesser shakes and tremors, 
did you take notice of the utterly uncon- 
ventional and wholly brotherly manner of 
us humans in accosting each other without 
proper introductions? I remember the 
perfect camaraderie I felt towards a man 
a pipe layer, I think he was—I would 
not ordinarily have exchanged two words 
with unless absolutely necessary—while 
walking down the Sacramento-street hill 
that eventful Wednesday morning of the 
18th. And what a distinct pang of lone- 
liness I experienced when he excused him- 
self and was lost in the crowd of people 
massed on the corner; all watching the 
steadily-growing monster of devouring 
flame that swept red and vengeful nearer 
and nearer. 

At that time (alone as I happened to 
be) the companionship of a dog would 
have been grateful to me. 

I can also remember a few mornings 
after “it”? had happened, with what se 
I looked upon a_ handsomely-attired 
woman who was enthusiastically describ- 
ing to a companion the new dress she was 
about to purchase. 

“What a fool ?” I thought, angrily. 

And just the other day I caught my- 
self vaguely wondering what would be the 
color of the dress I needed so badly to 
take the place of the one and only cos: 
tume I had saved from the fire. 

And so we arrive at the conclusion that 
human nature is human nature the world 
over, and that there is no difference any- 
where in any of our characters that time, 
or environment, or association, cannot 
eliminate. 

“It don’t pay to be 


stuck-up these 


days,” an impossible Jewess informed a 


little friend of mine who lived in the flat 
over her, and to whom she had just spoken 
a pleasant word or two, as they cooked 
side by side near the curbstone. “ Every- 
one is on the even, now, you know.” 

And my friend, whose iciness towards 
the speaker weighed not at all upon her 
spirits, yet could not but feel that this 
was so. It is a truth that seemed to dawn 
upon us all—for a time. After the Red 
Monster Fire had gorged its full, leaving 
several “Class A” buildings standing in 
the business section that even its in- 
satiable appetite could not wholly de- 
stroy), and the other monster in the 
bowels of the earth had ceased stirring 
and stretching its mighty claws and 
shaking its flying mane, the unconquer- 
able arrogance of our souls, which had 
momentarily cowered and shivered (de- 
spite our stoic countenances) before a 
power it could not understand, re- 
asserted itself in some of us, and we 
found that introductions were quite nec- 
essary forms of etiquette; that the op- 
portunity of walking and talking with 
common laborers on the street was not 
a thing to hanke: fur, and that impossi- 
ble Jewesses (even if they do happen to 
live in the flat below) should be kept in 
their places. In fact, although the good 
work done for thousands of homeless ones 
continues unabated, although the city 
officials have the welfare of their people 
ever present in their minds, there is 
gradually creeping into the manner of 
a few of us an increasing coolness, the 
“touch-me-not ” spirit that governed our 
expression and actions before the calam- 
ity. 

‘We are so self-important, we little 
human beings crawling laboriously on 
the surface of a crust, the thickness or 
thinness of which we have no way of 
reckoning, and which covers the seething 
caldron of earth’s creative fires! We, 
with our wonderful little inventions, our 
steel-ribbed skyscrapers, our futile earth- 


In the Realm 


ly ambitions, our petty conventions, and 
our empty-headed pride! 

Do not let us wait until the huge 
monster settling into slumber beneath us 
(we hope for the next aeon at least) stirs 
a little, and curls and uncurls his huge 
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claws and heaves his big body ever so 
slightly, to again become as little child- 
ren, prayerful and pure hearted, and 
conscious of some great power of which 
the passing centuries have taught us 
nothing. 


BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


UT of the horror, devastation and 
O death which visited our city, some 

of the Eastern publishing houses are 
reaping a rich harvest. This might be 
a pardonable manner of accumulating 
“filthy lucre,” were these publishers to 
adhere to the “ truth and nothing but the 
truth.” As a matter of fact, however, 
they go wide of the mark. 

So far, one of the most sensational 
volumes that has come into our hands 
is a book brought out by Laird & Lee, of 
Chicago, entitled “The Doomed City,” 
and written by Frank Thompson Sea- 
right. 

We can only devote a small space to 
different passages from this treatise on 
the misfortunes of San Francisco, but 
here are some of them, chosen at hap- 
hazard : 

“Rich, powerful, splendid, the State 
at present stands, save that its chief city 
has been shaken to the earth and 
burned.” 

And in describing the first shock: 

“A lurid sky for those without; a 
sudden appearance of great crevices im 
the streets; crevices that widened and 
deepened to chasms.” 

In telling of how buildings were af- 


fected: “Some buildings did not with- 
stand the first inclination, but split in 
two half way across or down the cen- 
ter line of their height; and Jet go as the 
ash falls from a cigar.” 

* * * “Simultaneously with _ the 
swaying and twisting and moving of 
the hotels from their foundations came 
the tottering of the big newspaper build- 
ings; the famous old landmark, the 
Chronicle building, the Monadnock, 
Emporium, Masonic Temple, the Ban- 
croft, Aronson, the San Francisco Club, 
Rialto, Crossley, Anglo-American 
bank; the building: of Merrill & Stet- 
son, Stanley-Taylor, etc., ete.” 

Besides using the misnomer of 
“newspaper ” buildings, it is known that 
these erections were comparatively un- 
harmed by the ’quake. 

One writer, in describing his experi- 
ences, says: “The Call building, as I 
passed, I saw to be more than a foot out 
of plumb, and hanging over the street 
like the leaning tower of Pisa.” 

Now, what do you think of that? In 
the first place, even if this alarming 
statement was anything near the truth, 
how could a building a “ foot out of 
plumb ” lean like the tower of Pisa? 
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In describing the actions of people: 

“Out in the open they fell, thousands 
prostrate on their faces, and rose to be 
thrown again. ‘There were scores who 
probably never awoke, or if so, only for 
a brief, wild look, one second of sanity, 
and another of madness. San Francisco 
was a furnace, and those who came out 
of it after that were blinded, stunned, 
speechless, or babbled with children’s 
tongues and leered with the idiot’s eyes.” 

In writing of the refugees fleeing from 
the city, another man says: 

“At the iron gates of the ferry build- 
ing they clawed with their hands as so 
many maniacs. ‘They sought to break 
the bars, and failing that, turned upon 


each other... Had I not been a strony 
man, I should certainly have been 
killed.” 


Did any one, mingling with the crowd 
of cheerful, uncomplaining, brave-heart- 
ed people during those three most awful 
days, witness anything of this sort? If 
he did, let him speak up! 

Or did he also see the “two socicty 

women” mentioned in this volume of 
sickening exaggerations and “yellow 
journalism,” who, in an _ automobile, 
bowled along Market street, “laughing as 
they came through the line of suffering 
mortals, and between the rows of 
wounded and dying?” 

Again, did 

“Warehouses, wholesale houses, manu- 
facturing concerns, theatres, churches, 
banks, homes, one great jumble of ruins, 
crumbled into heaps, ground to dust,” 
have the appearance of looking over 
the tops of “what had been streets, and 
now were gullies?” 


In speaking again of the conflagra- 
tion : 
“By this time the fire had ap- 


proached fashionable, beautiful, aristo- 
cratic Nob Hill, and its famous new 


million-dollar Fairmont Hotel was in 
flames.” 
Imposing, comparatively unharmed 


(save in some of the interior decorations 
of the upper rocms), the Fairmount 
stands out against the sky, a convincing 
proof of what a well-built pile can with- 
stand in the way of earthquake shocks 
and raging furnace of flames. 

Further on, in speaking of Monterey, 
Castroville and Pajaro: 

‘“‘Here the terrifie wrenching given 
the earth had made great sinks extend- 


. ing for miles alorg the tracks or where 


the tracks used to be.” 
Only a week or so after the “‘ big hap- 


penings,’ the writer passed through 
Pajaro. Besides an injury done the 
trestle near Chittenden, which was 


quickly repaired, the loss of a few shan- 
ties, the usual chimneys fallen, and a few 
landslides (hardly worth mentioning, 
and merely damaging a few trees), there 
was nothing to be seen that differed from 
the usual conditions in this section exist- 
ing before the ’quake. 

I looked vainly for indications of “ hot 
mud geysers, spurting into the air at a 
height of 10 or 1% feet.” 

I have a sneaking fancy, however, that 
the spilling of the Southern Pacific’s oil 
tanks along the tracks were responsible 
for forming these wild delusions regard- 
ing mud springs. 

The above paragraphs are taken at 
random in looking over “ The Thrilling 
History of San Francisco’s Destruction,” 
but they are sufficient to judge the whole 
book by. 

Publications of this kind, launched up- 
on a usually credulous public, might 
serve as a lasting menace against the 
advancement of a city that has never 
been destroyed, were it not for the fact 
that the ordinary mind refuses to accept 
such palpably over-drawn and exagger- 
ated conditions as genuine. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Silverware at Attractive Prices 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers, and as they 
manufacture solely for their own trade, _ their 
designs do not lose individuality through overpro- 
duction or extensive sale by other dealers 


Articles quoted are of English Sterling quality, 925-1,000 fine 


Candlesticks, each, $5.00, $10.00, $12.50, $16.00 upward 


Tall Baskets for bonbons or flowers, each, - - 
$10.00, $11.00, $15.00 upward 


Tall Compotiers, each, $13.50, $16.00, $21.00, $25.00 upward 


Flower Vases,each, - - - - 
$15.00, $20.00, $23.00, $25.00, $32.00 upward 


Bowls for berries or fruits, each, ee 
$20.00, $25.00, $28.00, $30.00, $35.00 upward 


Tete-a-Tete Sets, $48.00, $55.00, $64.00, $70.00 upward 
Coffee Sets, - $50.00, $55.00, $65.00, $80.00 upward 


Cuts or Photographs Upon Request 


Silverware on Approval 


Sterling Silver 
Forks & Spoons 
$1.00 
per Ounce 


This method of 
marking prices 
furnishes pur- 
chasers with ex- 
act information as 
to weights and 
enables them to 
compare’ values 
more readily with 
articles for similar 
uses sold else- 
where 

Prices per Dozen 
Tea Spoons, 


Bonbon and Hors d’CEuvre dishes, each, - 
” = $4.50, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00, $12.00 upward $18 to $30 


Soup or Table 


Spoons, 
$25 to $46 


Breakfast, Entrée 
or Dessert Forks, 
$17 to $28 


Dinner or Table 
Forks, $23 to $39 


Wedding 
Stationery 


Marriage an- 
nouncements, in- 
vitations for 
house or church 
weddings, admis- 
sion cards, etc. 
Samples and 
prices upon re- 
quest 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 
Second edition 
A compact, 530- 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from page catalogue, 
any National Bank or responsible business without pictures 


house, Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selec- 
tions from their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


1 


or cuts, but re- 
plete with de- 
scriptions, prices 
and helpful sug- 
gestions of artistic 
merchandise suit- 
able for wedding 
presents. Sent 
free upon request 


15 Cents Per Copy. $1.50 Per Year. 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 
In Confidence: 


Wouldst have thy children’s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.”’ 
(across the bay from San Francisco ) 


For literature about. 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA JOHN H. HARTOG, Secretary 
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In CONGRESS, JULY 4.1776 


Tbe unanrmous declaration 
States of 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 


{INDEPENDENCE "INDEPENDENCE 


Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future. 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 
how much insurance you would hke to obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. 21 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


incorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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q IT 1S THE BEST 
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BORDENS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 


CREAM 


Always the same, entirely wholesc me, perfect in natural milk flavor 
and color. Available for all household purposes. The Borden Brands 
have been the Leaders for Two Generations. 


LEADERS OF QUALITY 


BORDEN’'S CONDENSED MILK CO., New York. Established 1857. 
Factory at Auburn, Washington. 


CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


| 
| Will be Ready for Business About June 1st 
PRIGES THE SAME Send for new Samples WORKMANSHIP THE BEST 


Owing to the Calamity that has fallen on our city, our factory and all of 
our materials were destroyed. Customers that have placed orders with us 
and paid a deposit can have same returned or we willsubmit new samples. 
We will continue doing business under our old methods 


| MONEY BACK if not as_ represented 


We have enroute an entire new stock of materials of the latest cloths in 

Panamas, Etamines, Alapacas, Cheviots, Henriettas, Broadcloths, Fancy 

Suitings and Silks. WRITE TO-DAY. GET FIRST CHOICE 

Thanking you for past patronage and asking for a continuance of your 
valued trade. 


ROYAL CLOAK AND SUIT GO, 


No Agents No Branch 
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The only ODORLESS-IMPERVIOUS Dress Shield 


Specially adapted for 


Stout Persons 


ZOUAVE 


A detachable Dress and 
Corset Shield 
We will send circular 
showing Zouave 
upon application 


DRESS 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 


OMO DRESS SHIELD 
HYGIENIC 


Made from a pure, odorless, impervious fibre without the aid of acids or chemicals and 


Attached Without Sewing 
Quickly Removed 


LINEN MESH 


An Ideal Hot Weather 
Shield 


SHORT PLAP 


ry 


an imperfectly 


recommended by journals of health and the medical profession 
for purity and hygienic qualities 


Specially for Summer 
Shirt Waists 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Ge ~ACCESSIBLE 


Premier 


LIGHT, 


106 inch wheel base, 4-cylin- 
der, air cooled. 

3 speeds and reverse, se- 
lective type, sliding gears, 
$2,150.00. 


Demonstration by appointment with 


| | WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you a.e honest and ambitious write me today, No 
matter where you live or what your occupation has been, 
I will teach you the Real-Estate business by mail: appoint 
you Special Representative of my Company in your town: 
start you in a profitable business of your own and help you 
make big money at once, 


Unusual opportunity for men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and full particulars free. | 
Write today. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President. 


Nat'l Co-operative Realty Co., 1090 Athenaeum Bidg. CHICAGO | 


We make every STYLE and SIZE of shield necessary to protect the garment 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


Is invisible when worn 
with thin sleeves 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


im 
An Easy Way 
to Make Money 


Forty years ago you could have 
bought lots in Denver for $100 
on which now stand stores which 
bring $15,000 a year rent. 

Denver has a population of 200,000. 
In five years the population will reach 
the half-million mark. 

Ordinary residence lots in districts already pop u- 
lated bring from $750 to $2,000 each. 


WE ARE LAYING OUT A NEW ADDITION 


Washington Heights 


The highest and most sightly addition in Denver: 
furnishing a perfect view of Pike's Peak and the 
| Rocky Mountains for a distance of 75 miles. 

Overlooking ,Washington Park. Arn ideal spot. 


Lots 25x 125 Feet for $100 
$5 CASH $5 PER MONTH 


THESE lots are bound to 
double in value within the map and 
next year or two. and before ow pay no taxes or interest 
many years are apt to be as uatil all payments are made 
taluable as any in Denver. and tit . 
Choice lots to those who respond promptly. Better 
send $5 and secure select location. Lots going fast. 
THE CENTURY LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
The Century Building $3 33 $3 Denver. Colorade 
If you have property to sell in Denver, write us. 
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E. P. SLOSSON, 
Agent. Northern California 
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(HAVE YOU GOT TIME 


to take a trip 


Prince William Sound 


OR. 


Nome 


A GLACIER WATERFALL AT ORCA, 


An 18 day trip--3500 miles--$70.00. Fast and comfortable steamships. Leave Seattle 
July 1-8-16-24, August 1-8-16-24, calling at ORCA, CORDOVA, ELLAMAR, VALDEZ, LA 
TANCHE, SEWARD and SELDOVIA, affording a glimpse of the new frontier and the wonder- 
ful glaciers and mountains of the Alaskan Coast. 


A 20 day trip--5200 miles--$125.00. The fast and elegantly appointed steamships 
“Victoria” and “Northwestern” will leave Seattle July7 and 21, August 2 and 15, direct for 


NOME andST. MICHAELS. Stopover permitted at Nome to view the greatest gold mining 
metropolis of the age. 


For reservation of Berths and detailed information address 


Northwestern Steamship Co. Ltd. 


SEATTLE 608 First -Avenue WASHINGTON 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, General Manager E. G. McMICKEN, General Passenger Ag 
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IT HAS GROWN 4:3 
THECOUNTRY 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


keeps pace with the 
swift onward march 
of the times. Pro- 
gressive and am- 
bitious men use it 
because it produces 
clean, perfect work 
and SAVES 25°; OF 
THE OPERATOR’S 
TIME. 


Visible Writing 
Simplicity 


Durability 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York 


Addressed 
100,000 Wrappers 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, indelible inked 
pads, has used the ORIGINAL pads more than TWO YEARS, during 
which time over 100,000 wrappers have been addressed, besides 
handling a heavy correspondence daily. This pair of pads cust 
$1.00, the same as a good ribbon which will last about five weeks 
This serv ce on a ribbon machine would have required the pur- 


chase of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a comparison of the saving: 


21 ribbons at. $1.00, - $21.00 
1 pair pads, - - - - 1.00 


Net. saving, - - - $20.00 


Suppose ten machines were used, the saving would be $200.00, or 
the original cost of TWO MACHINES. But the pads are still giving 
better service than most new ribbons. Remember these pads have 
not been touched, while the ribbon machine would have required 
the operation of taking off and putting on twenty-one ribbons. 
The 


WILLIAMS 


Visible Standard Typewriter 


can prove a record approached hy no other machine. Write to-day 
for Booklet 7, 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and London Office 
General Offices Derby,Conn.,U.S.A. 57Holborn Viaduct 


Causes of Loss of 
Hair 


Dr. Sabouraud, the eminent French Der- 
matologist, says that 98 per cent of hair 
losses are the results of microbes and the 
neglect of dandruff. The antiseptic action of 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 


preparations kills microbes and removes 
dandruft. Their constant use for a period 
will, by acting directly on the hair bulbs, 
furnish nourishment, vitality and growing 
power to the impoverished roots and air 
shafts, resulting in complete restoration. 


Sold by Druggists 


“It’s the Hair--Not the Hat’’ 
That Makes a Woman Attractive 


LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street, West 
and Long Acre Square, NEW YORK 


Opened Jan. 1906 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Unsurpassed 
Apartments 


324 Rooms 
with 
Private Baths 


High Class, Up-to-date Hotel 


$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


European Plan 
Within Five Minutes Walk of 
EIGHT THEATRES 


Send for Souvenir Postal Cards 
Geo. R. Jones @ Sons 


A 
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FACTS and FORMS REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable «nd up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
of business letter. How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 


of orders. 
LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
ments, building and loan associations, mentary procedure, governing the find- 


ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 


collection of debts, contracts, interest ing chattel mortgages, rapid addition 


rates, deeding of property, employer and multiplication, discounting notes, 
and employee, landlord and tenant, computing interest, finding the con- 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 


brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 
building wall or cellar, the number of 
undays and legal holidays, and many shingles or slats required for roofing 


other subjects. and hundreds of other things. 


A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 
Agent for John Dawson. 
SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


Send this coupon and 30c. to Overland Monthly, 905 Lincoln Avenue, Alameda, 
Cal., and a copy of this $1 book will be sent you postpaid. 


Overland Monthly Co.: Send one copy of Facts and Forms to 


Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. i 
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RF IN : lf all housewives knew as much abou. 
M GTON Typewriters the reliability and satisfaction of im- 
proved self acting HAR TSHORN 
IN STOCK R SHADE ROLLERS as experienced 
XN buyers do, there would be 

‘ no trouble in the working 


Desks .. \\ of shades. All would 
have the signature 

Chairs ‘Stewart —Harts- 

Supplies N horn,” which 


Remington Typewriter Company 


OAKLAND BRANCH MAIN OFFICE 
1232 Broadway 1015 Golden Gate Ave. 


San Francisco genuine. Soldevery- 
where. Each roller per- ) 
fect in every detail. Wood 


MIDDER’S PASTILLES, reli! for Asthma, Rollers. Tin Rollers. The 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. Improved Hartshorn requires 


LADIES to work on piecework, $3.00 a dozen. no tacks. Accept no substitute. 


All materials furnished. No canvassing: f — 
steady work. Stamped envelope. Best Mfg. Go., Ahad VaLihore 


Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
has burned, but 
| Mem-bro-tone still 
lives. The New Dis- 
covery made by the zr 


Chemist of the Ferry Drug Co., 8 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal.. for | 
absolute cure of catarrh accom- 
plishes all that has been claimed for it. am” 
This new discovery Mem-bro-tone oan 
seems to act as if by magic in healin 
the membrane of the nose, throat a | 
stomach, thus cunng catarth in all j its ' 
forms. 
This absolute cure for catarrh is a? 
manufactured by one of the most re- io 
hable drug houses in Francisco. 
They were the first firm to open 1 Bin 
two new stores besides re-esta ' 
their laboratory since the fire. é 2 


As evidence of good faith they will 
send to any person afflicted with this 
troublesome disease a a treat- 
ment upon receipt of $1.00, 00, which 
is to be used two weeks and if satis- 
fed that it is all they claim for it,then | 
the balance, $5.00 can be remitted. Ps 
If not satished the remainder of the i 
treatment can be returned and the a 
$1.00 will be refunded. 


Send all orders to 
FERRY DRUG CO. a 
333 Devisadero St., San Francisco 7 4 


We 


Vw 


First"new temporary drug'store established in San Francisco after the fire. 
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THESE FOUR 
PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE 


r O every reader of this periodical who loves nature and ani- 
$2. mals and outdoor life, we will send without charge four 
ig beautiful pictures, which sell at retail for 50 cents each. 
eB These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of color pho- 
: tography, being printed on heavy plate paper by the most improved 
i , process. Framed at moderate cost they will make splendid dec- 
a orations for den or cosy corner, or they can be used just as they 
Pe are in any room of the house. ‘The subjects represented are such 


as will appeal to nature lovers generally. Exact size of pictures, 
x inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new “ Library 
of Natural History’? which has recently been published, after years of 
labor and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in 
existence illustrated from actual photographs, cf which it contains over 
2,000, besides many full-page plates shcwing birds and animals in their 
natural colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal and man 
is described and pictured in this Library. In many cases special ex- 
peditions armed with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign 
lands to secure the photographs from which the illustrations were made. 
The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting 
and instructive stories of animal life, to'd by famous naturalists and 
explorers. Over 2.000.000 copies have already been sold in Germany 


and England. 
No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no 
obligation to purchase the Library. We will for- ee 
ward the pictures, together with a description ve. 
of the books, by mail postpaid. You will not Ss 
x be bothered by agents or canvassers; this re) foes 
| Society transacts all its business by cor- 
Do not confuse these with respondence. SS & 
=. cheap pictures. They sell at 4° 
Art Stores for s50 cents each. As an evidence of good faith, A > 
L enclose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for postage and wrapping. This o Pog Ses 4 ; 
ys will be refunded if you request it after examining the pictures. eS Soro Be 
Mail the accompanying coupon promptly, as the supply of 
a pictures is limited, and this advertisement will not appear Ps” . 
The University Society at : 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York City Cre re 


\ s \ 
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Better Than| (THE NEW GRAND 


The Ori ginal IN THE CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
Broadway and 3 Ist St.,New York 


Is almost the universal verdict of those 


who have received these Photographs. 500 R 
Theaccompanying Engrav- ooms 
ing is made from a photo- 
graph that we copied from 300 Bath Rooms 
one that cost 6.00 a dozen, Pl 
Placed side by side you 
it from the European an 
origina n a large 
ber of cases the copy is Cuisine Unexcelled 
~\ than the or- 
nai. 
Photographic science has Gentlemen's Cafe Ladies’ Restaurant. 
advanced so far that it Is 
mot necessary to have a Moorish Room Popular Prices 
whole dozen taken, but se- R. Dr > R 
cure one good likeness, send Ladies eception and awing oom on 
it to us and we can make one dozen copies that 
will baffle every effort of your local photogra.- Ground Floor 
pher to equal. 
We Guarantee that these photographs will Homelike 
be satisfactory in workmanship and that they 
will please you from an artistic standpoint. Cable Address “GRANOTEL” 
If not entirely satisfactory we will cheerfully 
return your money, Samples of our Photos SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Free on request. 


Rates 
Our 60-Day Offer ae 
If you will send us your photograph and $1.00, Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath 
ze he: og 8, 
inal unharmed, and in addition mail you $1.50 Per Day, and Upwards 
Vick’s Magazine each month for one year. 


SEND 81.00 NOW and cet one dozen pho- THE HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. Geo. F. Hurlburt, Pres. 


tographs and a year’s subscription to Vick’s 
Magazine. Our publication has been recog- 

nized as the leader in the floral and garden fie'd Also The NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. a 
for overa quarter ofacentury. It has recently 

heen enlarged and improved and many new 
departments added, making it a Home MAGa- —— 
ZINK FOR THE HOL FAMILY, Price cents 
MY WIFE WANTS YOU 

AGENTS Ww ANTE D. We want a good 

live agentin each locality to sell our photos—one 
who is a hustler and willing to work. Our agents 
make big money. Write for our liberal terms 
and samples. 


Vick Publishing Co. 
Photo Dept. °° Dansville, NY. 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 
It's a dandy. Opens the tightest 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jars 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, 
Big Commission. Information and 


circulars free. 


LA to do piece work at their homes. We 
furnish all material and pay from $7 
to $12 weekly. Experience unnecessary. Send The Selwell Company, 


stamped envelope to ROYAL CO., DeskO. M., 120 West J na lial 
126 State St., Chicago, Ill. ackso Chicago, Ill. 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS | 
California-Nevada Brokerage Co., Inc. 


Brokers and Financial Agents Capital, $100,000.00 
1002-3-4-4a-5 Kohl Building, San Francisco, 


General Agents for Manhattan Mother Lode Mining Company, Manhattan Cowboy _ | a 

Mining Company and other first class companies. We handle none but the best. % 
OUR SPECIALTY--High Class Investments. 
OUR AIM--Profits for Clients. 


Write for our latest offering. Get your name on our mailing list. 


_ 
| 
& 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Savings and Loan Society 


101 Montgomery St., Cor. Sutter 


Has declared a dividend for the term endin 
June 30, 1906, at the rate of three and one-hal 
(3 1-2) per cent per annum on all deposits free 
of taxes, payable on and after July 2, 1906. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as principal. 

EDWIN BONNELL, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


626 Market Street. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1906, a divi- 
dend on all savings deposits has been declared 
at the rate of three and six-tenths (3 6-10) per 
cent per annum, free of taxes, payable on and 
after Monday, July 2, 1906. Dividends not called 
for are added to and bear the same rate of in- 
terest as the principal ou July 1, 1906 


E. PALMER, Cashier. 
DIVIDE..D NOTICE. 


California Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Corner California and Montgomery Streets. 
For the six months ending June 30, 1906, divi- 
dends have been declared on the deposits in the 
savings department of this company as follows: 
On term deposits at the rate of 3 6-10 per cent 
per annum, and on ordinary deposits at the rate 
of 3 1-2 per cent per annum, free of taxes, and 
payable on and after Monday, July 2, 1906. 
J. DALZELL BROWN, Mer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco 


710 Market Street. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1906, divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of three and 
one-quarter (3 1-4) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, July 2, 1906. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest 
as the principal from July 1, 1906. 

EO. A. STORY, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California Street. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1906, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of three 
and six-tenths (3 6-10) per cent per annum on 
all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, July 2, 1906. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest 
as the principal from July 1. 1906. 

GEO. TOURNY, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The Continental Building and Loan Association 


Corner Market and Church Ssts., San Francisco. 
Has declared for the six months ending June 
30, 1906, a dividend of five per cent per annum 
en ordinary deposits, six per cent on term de- 
posits, and six per cent on monthly payment in- 
vestments. Interest on deposits will be payable 
on and after July ist. Interest on deposits’ not 
called for will be added to the principal and 
thereafter bear interest at the same rate. 
WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WILLIAM CORBIN. Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union 


Nerthwest Cor. California and Montjomery Sts 

For the half year ending June 30, 1906, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rates per annum 
of three and two-thirds (3 2-3) per cent on 
term deposits, and three and one-third (3 1-3) 
per cent on ordinary deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Monday, July 2, 1906. 

Depositors are entitled to draw their dividends 
at any time during the succeeding half year. 
Dividends not drawn will be added to the de- 
posit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from July Ist. 

LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


Don’t Leave | Home 


Without one of our 


Emergency Sick 
and Accident 
Cabinets 

In Your Suit Case 
Contains 24 articles most likely 
to be needed in case of sickness 


or accident. 


Size 3 1-2 x 41-2 x 6 1-2 


THE AUTOIST, TRAVELER, RESORTER 


and any person liable to be sick or meet with accident should have one 
Price $1.50. Express Charges Prepaid 
Large sizes for factories, etc., $7.00 and $4.00. Canvassers wanted 
The Accident. Cabinet. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bekins 


1 CUT RATE SHIPPERS 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


French American Bank, of san Francisco 


Corner Montgomery and Market Sts. 


$1,000,000 
$125,000 

Charles Carpy, President; Arthur Legallet, 
Vice-President; Leon Bocqueraz, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Ginty, Cashier; M. Girard, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Empowered by law to act as Trustee, Execu- 
tor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver and As- 
signee and to do a general banking business. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Hibernia Savings and Loan Society 


Cor. Market, Jones and McAllister Sts., S. F. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of this society, held June 27, 1906, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of three and 
oen-half (3 1-2) per cent per annum on all de- 
posits for the six months ending June 30, 1906. 
free from all taxes, and payable on and after 
July 2, 1906. 

Dividends not called for are added to and 
bear the same rate of interest as the principal 
from July 1, 1906. 


ROBERT J. TOBIN, Secretary. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Central Trust Company of California 


42 Montgomery St., Corner Sutter St. 
For the half year ending June 30, 1906, a divi- 
dend has been declared on deposits in the Sav- 
ings Department of this bank as follows: On 
term deposits at the rate of 3 6-10 per cent per 
annum, and on ordinary deposits at the rate of 
1-2 per -" per annum, payable on and after 


3 
July 1, 190 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier. 
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The Ideal Piano 
For All < 
Hands 


& 


TRAINED or UNTRAINED 


Sweetest melody responds to the touch of the master 
hand upon the Krell Auto-Grand, while by the simple 
turn of a lever the novice is enabled to bring out the same 
magic notes of harmony. 


Two Ways Are Better Than One 


The Krell Auto-Grand is a piano of matchless grade, 
well fitted for the house beautiful. Its quality of tone 
cannot be surpassed and its charm as a perfect automatic 
instrument lies in its simplicity of construction. 


Piano and player are built within one case and the 
mechanism is ideal. Finest materials and absence 
of complicated parts insure its durability. An 
absolute guarantee for five years ts given. Operated 
by a wonderful battery of bellows, the player action 
is individual. Avery note has tts own separate action, 
and while the Krell Auto-Grand rarely needs atten- 
tion, complete action for any note can be detached 
and readjusted within one minute, 


FOR SALE BY 


EILERS MUSIC CO. 


Temporary Headquarters, 1075 Clay St., Oakland 
520 Haight St., San Francisco Mail Building, Stockton 
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Hydrozone 


For SKin Disease 


LEADING DOCTORS RECOMMEND 
AND I WISH YOU TO TRY 


For over 15 years HMydrozone has been pre- 
scribed and successfully used in the treatment of 
Eczema and kindred skin diseases. 

be induce you to give Hydrozone a trial I will 
sen 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to any one *Onk out coupon and enclosing toc 
for postage. Onlv one bottle to a family. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
Not genuine without my signature 


57 Prince Street 
New Yorx 


Chemist and Graduate of the ** Ecole ( entrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris, lrance 


rs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


An Old and 
Well- Tried 


For over fifty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been 


used by millions of 


mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 


Preparations with similar names ce tin Water, 
oil of vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert impurities. 
Write legibly. Coupon good onlv until Aug 30, 06. 


Address. cos and take no other kind. 
24 ,| City. State Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


ECONOMY, ASSURANCE 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLICITY, 


The Economy in buying: 
the Simplicity in making 
and the Assurance of having 


Eat Hot Cakes, Muffins, 
Boston Brown Bread or 
Plum Pudding made from 
ALLEN’S SELF - RISING 
B.B.B. FLOUR. _Itis the 


- 


apure and wholesome food 


FACTORY 
SAN JOSE, CAL. “4 


Allen’s B B.B. Flour Co. 


| 
most tasty and healthful — nese worthy of your | 
food you can procure. consideration. | 
| 
| | 
PACIFIC COAST 
| 


WINSLOW, 
W's \ 
/ 
A 
M 
| 
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Every new user of Pears Soap makes the 
discovery that no other soap can be found 

so delightful and effective to use and that | 
PEARS’ 1s matchless for the compke 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“Ail rights secured." 
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Combination 
Subscription 1906 
Offer 


$5.50 for $3.00 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
. OVERLAND MONTHLY - - - $1.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS - - - $3.00 


Either 


PEARSONS 
AMERICAN BOY 
COSMOPOLITAN 


} 
SUNSET | $1.00 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
SUCCESS 
FOR CALIFORNIA } 


OUR PRICE $3.00 


Overland Menthly Co. 


320 Sansome St. San Francisco 


La 


The American 
Collection Agency 


Bo: No fee charged un- 
less collection is made 
a ee We make collections in 

Sef all parts of the United 
States. 


413 Kansas Ave. 
TopeKa, Kansas 


[ A SH FOR YOUR FARM, HOME, BUSI 
NESS OR OTHER PROPERTY..... 


We can gal! it for you. no matter where it is or what 
itis wortn. 1P yeu desire a quick sale send us descrip- 
tion and price. If you want to buy any kind of prop- 
erty anywhere send for our monthly. It is free and 
contains a large list of desirable properties in all parts 


GC. A. WILSON, Real Estate Dealer 


415 Kansas Avenue Topeka, Kansas 


ANTHONY P. WILS@N, Attorney 


For Breakfast 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Delicate Women-Delicate Laces 
—BOTH need PEARLINE’S help. 
LACH S—because PEARLINE cleanses 
SAFE] —OL ICKI Y= Without Rut bing. 
WOMEN=—because PEARLINE makes coarse 
things Easily washed’ by Delicate women and 
Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. ee | 
Ask Your Brightest neighbor what Washing Powder 
she uses. Bright?—one of the Millions of users of ——a 
Pearline 
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A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce is one of the most 


useful items in every well- 


equipped kitchen. No other 
seasoning improves the flavor 
of so many different dishes, 


Beware of imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 


MAGAZINE SECTION OF THE 


FRANCISCO SUNDAY CALL? 


| : You will find it the most entertaining and instructive 


of any of the Sunday Supplemental Sections. The 
news service covers all fields, and is unsurpassed any- 

| where. The CALL circulates almost exclusively 
IN THE HOMES, and is the 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. WRITE FOR RATES 


| 
im? ~ 
| | | | 
| 2 
| 
| | 
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HEALTH NOTICE 


Warning against the use of Witch Hazel. 


ECENT investigation has disclosed an alarming condition of affairs 
existing in this widley known family remedy. 

It has-been proven couclusively that unscrupulous manufacturers 

have been selling Witch Hazel not only below the recognised stand- 
ard of strength, but which js adulterated with Woop ALcoHoL (poison), 
FORMALDEHYDE (foison) or both. 

These conditions prevail throughout the United States and are 
especially alarming on the Pacific Coast. Of thirty-three samples of 
Witch Hazel bought of retail druggists and department stores in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane and Seattle, twenty- 
seven were adulterated with Woop ALcoHot (poison), ForMALDEHYDE 


(poison) or both. 

The sure way to avoid the danger incurred in using these poison- 
ous witch hazels is to use the only standard extract of Hamamelis (witch 
hazel), sold only in original popuaes as bottled by the manufacturer. 

t 1s’ 
POND’S EXTRACT 
it costs more but it is worth the difference. 


The 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


has reopened for business at the old stand, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, under Clear- 


ing House Restrictions. 
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COLLAR BUTTONS 
USED .THE WORLD OVER 
by those who know where they Ww 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ G CO.,, 


24 Chestnut St., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


xxi 


Makes arich and abundant growth of hair. 
Quickly stops falling hair. Keeps the scalp 
clean and healthy. ‘Xn elegant dressing for 
the hair, making it soft and smooth. ¢ 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye known 
as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown ora soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


THE FAMOUS 


Twentieth Century Limited 


of the 


is the 


Great Eighteen Hour Train between Chicago and New York. 
It saves a day, and practically makes the run in a night. 
Nothing quite equals it. 


A copy Of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giv- 
ing a synopsis of each of the forty-one books now 
comprising the New York Central’s “Four-Track 
Series,” as well as a small half-tone reproduction 
of each of eleven beautiful etchings of scenery 
along our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp,by George 
H.Daniels,Manager General Advertising Depart- 
ment, Room 15 A, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York Chicago 


ON REFLECTION 
you will be convinc- 
ed that there is noth- 

| ing that so beautifies 
the complexion and 
igives such 

} satisfaction as 


lasting 


FacE POWDER 


It prevents and cures sunburn, roughness and 
other distressing afflictions caused by the wind and 
heat. Its peculiar perfume is extracted from flow- 

ersand It is pure, cooling, and antiseptic. 
Refuse smpatitutes. They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Vink, or Cream, soc. a box, of druggists | 


or by mail. “end roc. for sample. 
BEN. LEY & CO., Prench Perfumers 


Dept 15+ 115 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


SEARCH FOR INFORMATION 
Made Easy 


Ask your librarian to let you see a copy of the Readers Guide. 

furnishes an index to sixty-two current magazines. All articles 
are indexed under subject and author. Cross references are full, 
comprehensive and intelhgently edited. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolls 
Publisher of the One-Place Bibhographies 
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Polish 


the purpose in a most surprising man- 


ner both as to brilliancy and labor 
saving, and a quarter century’s use at 
home and abroad gives assurance 
These 


are the merits that have carried its 


that it is absolutely harmless. 


fame around the globe. At grocers 


and druggists everywhere. 
Postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
‘*Sriticon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Redington & Co., Sen Wholesale nae Pacific 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL — OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On it 
virtues it has 
the test of Sbyears ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 

cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr.L.A. Sayre, said 
toalady ofthe Aaut- 
ton (a patient): *‘As 
you ladies will use recomme Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ One bottle will last six months, using it every 
day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
su uous hair without injury to the skin. 

‘ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


AS WELL AS 
Beantifies the Skin 
» No other cosmetic 


PURIFIES 


Beware of Base imitations. a ,000 Re- 


ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Old Copies Wanted 


Subscribers having old copies of the Overland Monthly on 
hand will confer a favor by informing us of the [fact as we 


wish to replenish files depleted by the fire. 


If parties desire 


to part with these copies please communicate with the man- 
agement, at the temporary office ot 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


‘905 Lincoln Avenue, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA. 


| | | | 
| As vy 
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for the disabled are the acme of perfection 


2018 Market St. San Francisco, California 
837 South Spring St. Los Angeles 


Send for Mlustrated Ca 


IN THE MORNING 


ON ARISING TAKE % GLASS OF 


THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 


A bottle of HUNYADI JANOS should be in every bathroom, 
ready for use when needed. It is the most perfect Natural 
Laxative known—biliousness, torpid liver, sick headache 
and similar disorders are strangers to those who use it. 


To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 


T. Felix Gouraud's Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


iT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THB SEIS. 
For sale at all druggists. 


is +! | and should know 


tthe wonderful 


MARVEL Whirling Spray 

The new Vaginal Sy 

jection ane Suction. Best— 
afest — Most Con- 

nt. It cleanses 
tantly. 


Ask your druggist for it. Y 
If he cannot supply the W 
MARVEL, accept no 
other, but send stamp for 
illustrated boo k- sealed. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers to this magazine will confer 
) a favor on the publishers by sending notice 
| of change of address. Subscribers not re- 
ceiving their magazines promptly will please 
notify this office. While we were fortu- 
nate in saving most. of our subscription 
lists some were destroyed by fire and can- 
not. be replaced except by subscribers’ 
notification. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY CO. 


Temporary Address, 905 Lincoln Avenue 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


DON'T BE 


DISCOURAGED OR OUT OF A JOB 


If you are looking for steady work that pays large profits and 
opens up a future for you, write for particulars regarding our 


line. 
We Pay Salary or Big Commission 


give exclusive control of terntory, 30 days credit and pay freight 
on quantities. Full particulars, testimonials and booklet, “‘How 
to Make $$$'s," free. | 


Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


- 


LOUR COMPANY 
FRANCISCO OFFICE 134 CALIFORMA ST. 
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Going Travel? 


ASK FOR 
TICKETS VIA 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
Yellowstone Park Line 


Three Daily Trans-Continental Trains 
including famous “NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
STEAM HEATED 
SOLID VESTIBULED 


A trip to be enjoyed, is East via Northern Paci- 
fic with side trip through Nature’s Wonderland 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
Open June Ist, for Season of 1906 


For rates, literature, etc., see 


T. K. Stateler, Gen. Agt., 1114 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
C. E. Johnson, T. P. A., 125 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
unknown to the profession, are today 
sound and well,and have healthy children since 
we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive proofs 
sent sealed on application. 100-page book FREE. 
Ne branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U.S. A. 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
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Send = Beauty Booklet 


THE celebrated French 

house of J. Simon hae 
since 1861 led the World in 
the manufacture of toilet 
articles. They have prepar- 
ed a dainty booklet on beau- 
ty hinta which will be sent 
free on request. 


Creme Simon 


The famous skla preserver and beautifier. 

Poudre Simoa the powder for beauty or baby, 

Creme Simos Soap solteas, whiteas and cleans. 

Samoles of th's trinity of beauty makers will be 
Stat free on receipt of Sc. to pay postage aad packiag. 
R. WALLAU, lac,, 2 stoae St., New Vork City. 


fications have 
made the 


aod 
SUNBURN, oma 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabsti- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.”" Removes all odor of perspi- 
ration. Delightful chee Shaving. Sold everywhere, 


Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample F 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 


(Cz 


Every motorist knows 
that to ‘‘spurt”’ up a long 
hill requires a tremendous 
amount of reserve energy ; 
that to reach and sustain 
high speed under such con- 
ditions an engine must be 
capable of developing great 
power. These quali- 


famous 
not only as a 
hill-climber but as a car 
always to be depended upon, 
no matter how severe the service. 
And with it all the cost of main- 
tenance is so low that a small allow- 
ance for fuel and lubrication prac- 
tically covers the season’s outlay. 
Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon application) 
is waiting for an opportunity to 
tell you more about the Cadillac. 
See him. Also let us send our 
Illustrated Booklet X. 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout. 
Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above) 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car. 
Lamps not included. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. JIfrs. 
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| 
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Try it on 

your next trip, 
All agents sell 
tickets this way. 
Information at 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 

202 Glark St., 
Chicago; 

169 So. Main St, 
Salt Lake Gity 
and T. C. Peck, 
A. G. P. A, 

Los Angeles. 


DELIGHTFUL WAY 


Between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City the new Scenic Short 
Line--San Pedro, Los Angeles ¢& 
Salt Lake R.R.--popularly known 
as the Salt Lake Route,runs two 
daily trains,the“Los Angeles lim- 
ited”, than which no finer train 
runsin the West, running solid be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago 
over Union Pacific C(@, Northwes- 
tern lines east of Salt Lake. 


“The Overland,” with through 
sleepers between Los Angeles and 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omahaand Chicago. 

The train service is unexcelled, the 
scenery beautiful and the way is 
short via the 


SALT LAKE 


| 
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| For Liquor and 
Cele Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 

Birmingham, Ala. Washington. D.C. Des Moines, tn. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. le Mass. 


medical specialists for the past 25 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
San Francisco, Cal.. Dwight, Hl. Be. Ave. 
1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. Ave. 


2803 Locust St. Philade Iphia. Pa., Providence, KR. 
Haven, Conn. Piainfield, Ind. N a 


) THE 


Buffalo. ¥. 
White Piains, N. ¥. 


iarrisburg, Pa. 


Talking Points for 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS THE 


AND LOAN SOCIETY FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


526 CALIFORNIA ST. Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Here are a few reasons why you want THe Four- 
Track News on the reading table in your home. Look 
them over, think them over—then send for a sample copy 
and see if you don't think Tue Four-Track News is 
werth $1.00 a year to yourself and your family 


Its scope is confined to no geographical section; the 
world is its field 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value 
to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well 
as to the children. 

It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable articles 
and superb pictures. 


Guaranteed capital and surplus ..$2,526,7587.61 
. 1,000,000. 00 


Capital actually paid up in cash.. 
Deposits, June 30, 1905 ............. 39,119,812.82 


DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, dJr., Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, L N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse, W. 8. Goodfellow. 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 
Vice-President; A. H. R Schmidt, Cashier 
wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asset. Sec- 
retary. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, $1.60; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 

A sample hy our special terms to agents will cost 

you nothing nd your address and two references to 

Georce H. Dants ts, Pub. A,97 424 St.. New York 


SOOO NewModel 1906 | 
AUTO-MARINE MOTORS 


SOLD IN THREE MONTHS-WHY? 


NO VALVES - NO SPRINGS EASY TO BUY 
NO GEARS- NO CAMS 9 EASY TO INSTALL 

ENGINE om, EASY TO OPERATE 
WE ARE BUILDING 


“AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR. | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 20 HP - 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 87 | 


FGHALL Mor. 95 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK 
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LAKE TAHOE 


Over a Mile Above the Sea 


Ideal there for your summer outing 


| Boating and fishing on the lake and 
| | mountain streams 


Camping in the great pine forests, 
| lost to the world vf desired, but in 
reach of butcher and baker if 
needed 


Tramping over scenic trails to the 
summits of nearby mountains, or 
exploring the picturesque little 
valleys in the vicinity, or 


Resting at one of the numerous re- 
sorts around the lake. 


You will come back capable of doing three days’ 
work in one. 


Standard sleepers to Truckee leaves San Fran- 
cisco daily at 7:00 p.m., arrwing 7:08 next 
morning. 


Standard sleeper to Truckee through San Joaquin 
valley leaves Los Angeles Tuesday and Satur- 
day at 11:30 p. m. arrwes Truckee second 
morning following. 


Southern Pacific 
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Will Get the Best Out of It, 


Gillette’ gives the best, quick- 
est, easiest, smoothest, and most satis- 
fying shave possible. 


12 Blades; 24 Perfect Edges. 


The wonderful blade that has 
changed the razor world. 

lruthful letters from constant users 
tell of marvelous tensile strength of 


these blades. Single blades been 
used 30,60, and up to 140 times. 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


| a 83a Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades - - $5.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with |2 blades - 10.00 
Quadrupl gold-plated set with |2 blades and monogram | 2.00 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and soap in 
tnple silver plated-holders ° . 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and gold up to - 50.00 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having,20 sharp edges, 
for sale by all cealers, at the uniform price of 5Octs. 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and 
Hardware Dealers. 


| White for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 
1183 Times Building, New York City 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


: 4 
~~ m /% Take the Best Into Your Vacation and You 
ec’, 
: 
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THE ONLY MAGAZINE 
IN EXISTENCE 


Devoted Sto Translations into English of the best Fiction in 
Foreign Languages. 


TALES 


A MAGAZINE = 
T2W®RLD'S BEST 
FICTION 


AS GOOD AS A TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


The JULY Number 
will contain a complete novel, translated from the French, entitled 


“The Secretary the 


By LEON DE TINSEAU 


| No truer and more charming picture has ever been created of 
fashionable life in one of the famous old French chateaux. 


In addition to this complete novel the issue will contain many 
notable short stories translated from various languages. 


Prce, Annual Subscription, $2.50 


Write for Particulars of SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER we are making. 
DON’T MISS THE OPPORTUNITY 


Tales Publishing Co., 


XXX 
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VISITORS TO | 


MEXICO CITY 


Will be made to feel at home by the proprietors and attaches of the 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


(EUROPEAN PLAN) 


Faces The Paceo,the famous driveway of Mexico, leading to the President’s palace. 
The rooms are light and airy and the hotel in every respect is up-to-date and home- 
like. Particular attention is paid to securing the best the market affords for the 
table at reasonable prices. 

ENGLISH IS SPOKEN and everything is done by the proprietor and clerks 
to point out the principal places of interest to the guests. 

The St. Francis is located in the American Colony and within a few minutes 
walking distance of the principal stores. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


Hotel St. Francis, Mexico City, D. F. 


R UN CALIFORNIAN S. 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital. ‘ ‘ $15,000,000 
f Profit and Reserve Fund . 450,000 

Monthly Income, over 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Chureh and Market Sts. San Francisco. 


ITD - 5 
LOU. 
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Hot Weather 


A dainty Breakfast | A delightful Luncheon | A delicious Dessert 


for 


Copyright, 7906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Ball Beanin 


at e 


Notice how—as in this picture— 
President Suspenders work with- 
cut even slightly pulling the 
trousers. 


Raive either shoulder & the movable 
back wil slide quickly & gracefully, 
with absolutely no pressure on the shoul- 
ders, making Presidents delightlully 
ea_y su.penders. 

The braided cords pass through little slides | 
wit out fiction, first one way, then t 
othe , as you bend, lift, or reach. There's 
ro st-ain on the webbing, or anywhere. 
For comfort alone, Presidents are 
worth many times the price. For long 
service, none equalthem. Try a pair — 


‘bound to like 
Chem. slipping or binding. Because of the Ball 
Light, medium and heavy weights. 50c. aring Swivel these garters will wear 
and $1.00. A guarantee ticket on each ~ = about twice as long as any other 


pair; read it. Once you decide to wear a : 
ir, tt ck to it. If your dealer has none, 7 for 


— Ball Rearing Garters end | Sus- 

2C. A. EDGARTON MFO. CO, |) penders in a 
52! Main St., Shirley, Mass. THE C. AEDGARTON mra.ce. 


re. 


A Ball 
Bearing 
Swivel 


An Inde- 
pendent 
Sockhold 


The Indeperd A ent Sockhold 
keeps socks securely 
in place. 
relieves the tension 
on the webbing. Thus there can be no 


Retura reverse of Guarantee Ticket with 10c. for of Presidcat Pl-ying Cards. 


Just For Two 
A Collection of Recipes 


For Two Persons 


Furnishes specific directions for cooking for two persons. Tells how much to buy, what 
to cook and how to cook it. Theserecipes are the result of years of patient study and prac- 
tice. Recipes are usually designed for five or six people and the waste caused by using such 
recipes for a family of two is apparent. Any attemptof the young housewife to divide the 
recipe results in failure. 


AN APPROPRIATE AND USEFUL GIFT FOR A BRIDE 


JUST FOR TWO is the only book of recipes published having definite directions for 
cooking fortwo. One says of it--“I amdelighted with Just For Two. There is not a poor re- 
cipe in the book nor an impossible conglomeration of absurd dishes. Every recipe is sensible, 
practical and at the same time dainty. Itis the best yetand I have them all.” Another, “Just 
For Two is the most convenient and up-to-date cook book for the chafing dish and light house- 
keeping I have ever seen. ’ 


Second Edition Revised, Now Ready 


In art canvas stamped black and gold, 90 cents postpaid. In white satin stamped in gold, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


Minneapolis Minn. 


mesi@dent | | g 
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| Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


GET THE GENUINE 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 


best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America. 


Registere 
U.S. l’at. Office 


Walter Baker @ Co. Lt. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


Sure Seal 
: Home canning of vege- 
tab!es, meat and fruit 
~ made easy and certain 
§ by The Economy Jar 
To give youan idea how casy 

ie is to can fruits, soups, vege- 
tables, meats, etc., in the Econ- 
omy wiy—Note 

the wide mouth 

—how it is 

to put your hand 

in and \horough- 

ly clezn the jdr, 

No rouch seams 

inside or out to 

catch lint, chip 

into food or 

scratch you. After pouring the 
fruit in bot and 


wiping rim of jar, wos 
= clap on the gold-lac- 
quered cap (acid- 

proot). No screwing 


twisting or prving. 
Just press the cap on 
gently. No bruises, 
i burns, cuts or rprains 
P when you use the 
heal “Economy. Put clamp 
4 ‘on top to ho!J cap ia 
position while con- 
tents are cooling. 
The cooling forms a 
acuum and holds 
cap on firmly. Jar is 
then absolutely air- 
tight. Next day re- 
move clamp, which 
lifts off lightly. If the food 
was cooked enough cap is beld 


tight by vacuum, and contents 
cannot spoil, as no air can leak 
in, If cap loosens, contents 
were not cooked enough to ster- 
ilize, and can be herted again 
and saved. The Economy auto. 
matically informsyou 
if contents are in pro- 
per condition to put 
away. When ready 
to use, puncture cap 
with can oncner and 
pry off ligh:ly. Nx 
sprained wrists, no 
unscrewing, no hands 
gashed by Lroken glass. No glass 
particics in food; no smelly top; 
contents fresh and sweet 
as the day you put 
them up. CA>S 20c doz. 
No scparate rubber 
rings required. The 
Ecunomy is the 
you will use with 
comfort and satisf=c- 
tion ycar after year. 
There is absolutely 
10 jarthatlooks like, 
workslike, seals like, 
keeps like, or opens 
like the Economy. Using somc 
other jar cannot give you any 
notion of what the Economy 
really is and what it really will 
co. Try the Economy for your- 
scif, Ask your dealer for it. Send 
his name and state if he sells the 


|Economy Jar, and we will send 


vou tree a book of recipes. 
Write direct to main office. 


KERR GLASS MFG. CO. 


61 Hoyt St,, PORTLAND. OREGON 
astern Office. Dept.S. Philadel- 


phia, Pa 


THE IMPROVED 


Bo. ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG —WEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk Cotton 25c. 
Maltied on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
E 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 
ALWAYS EASY 


havé been established over 50 years. By our system 
of paymentsevery family of moderate circumstances 
can own a VOSE Piano. We take old instruments in 
exchange and deliver the new piano in your home free 


. OSE of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation. 


oO SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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